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THE COTTAGE GIRL. 


*‘No fountain from its native cave 
E’er tripped with foot so free,— 
She was as happy as the wave, 
That dances on the sea.” 


In a miserable, dirty, little room in Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, there lived a poor wo- 
man, whose husband had left her with two 
little children, to support herself as she could. 
She was not very strong; and it is harder 
work than many rich little girls imagine, to 
earn enough to eat, and coarse clothes to 
wear. For two or three years Mrs. Wood, 
for that was the woman’s name, managed by 
constant industry to get along with tolerable 
comfort ; but at the end of that time she be- 
gan to sicken, and it was soon plain enough 
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to be seen that she would not stay in this 
world much longer. When little girls have 
enough to eat,and drink, and wear,—and when 
they have a great many friends to be kind to 
them,—it is a sad. sad thing to lose a mother— 
for when children are well and frolicsome, no- 
body will smile so affectionately on their 
little plays as a mother ; when they are griev- 
ed, nobody will soothe them with such kisses 
as a mother’s ; when they are sick, nobody 
will watch them so patiently, and so kindly 
as a mother; and when they die, nobody will 
weep for them like a mother. If then it is 
such a sorrowful thing for little girls who are 
surrounded with friends to lose a dear parent, 
you may well judge it was almost heart-break- 
ing to the poor little desolate twins, Thomas 
and Mary. When Mrs. Wood was very ill, 
and unable to leave her bed, I cannot tell you 
with what a distressed expression she looked 
on the dirty, ragged little ones, who stood hy 
her bed-side crying for food. The poor little 
creatures* meant to be kind to their dying 
mother, and were willing to do every thing 
they knew how to do; but they were very 
hungry—and they did not know that their 
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sick mother’s heart-ached, as if a knife had 
been stabbed through it, every time they 
cried for something to eat. A great many 
people in Boston would have helped them, if 
they had known of their distress ;-but one 
poor washer-woman was the only person 
who ever went to see them. Every night, 
after she had finished her hard day’s work, 
she used to go in and ask how neighbor 
Wood did, and give the children a portion 
of her own supper. Gn such occasions the 
sick woman often used to take her neighbor’s 
hand, and look up gratefully in her face, as 
she said, “The Lord will bless you, Mrs, 
Kinsley, for your kindness to me and my 
little ones. As sure as there is such a place 
as heaven, you will have a home there, for 
the good you have done me in the hour of 
need. But oh, Mrs. Kinsley, what will be- 
come of the poor little things when I am dead — 
and gone?” And Mrs. Kinsley used to an- 
swer, “So long as I have a morsel of bread 
to divide with them, they shall not suffer ; and 
if worst comes to worst, there are asylums 
and hospitals enough, where a poor body can 
go to.” 
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““T know it is wrong of me to feel so. anx- 
ious,” said the suffering mother,—‘God is 
their father, and I will trust in his mercy.” 

This was the last remark Mrs. Kinsley 
heard her poor neighbor make. 

The next evening she went into her room, 
as usual—The children were sitting on the 
floor with a little brown bowl between them, 
blowing soap bubbles in each other’s faces, 
and laughing when it made them wink,—and 
the mother was lying with her face turned 
toward the wall, apparently in a sound sleep. 

*¢ How long has your mother been asleep?” 
asked their visiter in a low, and cautious tone. 
‘“« Ever since morning,” said little Mary, who 
was ever the most talkative of the two. “In 


the morning I asked her if she was cold,—for 


her hands felt cold ; but she did not answer 
me—so Thomas and I put the blanket over 
her, and she has not waked up since.” 


Mrs, Kinsley bent over the bed and looked ~ 


anxiously in her neighbor’s face. It was 
as she had feared!—The tears came to her 
eyes—“ Poor little things,” she said, ‘she 
never will wake up again.” ‘ Why not ?” 
asked Mary, with a grieved ‘expression about 
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her little mouth, though she did not under- 
stand what Mrs. Kinsley meant. ‘ Because 
she is dead,” replied the good woman. 
“© What is to be dead ?” asked Thomas. “It 
is never to speak, or open one’s eyes again, 
in this world,” answered Mrs. Kinsley. 
“‘ Your mother is dead,—and we shall bury 
her in the ground ; but God has a home in 
the sky, where all good people go when they 
die.” ‘Oh, we want to go,” said the chil- 
dren, bursting into tears; “Why did not 
mother take us with her ?”? ‘“ You shall come 
and live with me,” said Mrs. Kinsley, put- 
ting the hair out of their eyes, and trying to 
kiss away their tears. But for a few minutes 
the little mourners would not be comforted— 
they cried, “ Mother! Mother!” and then 
sobbed out, ‘ Will she never speak to us 
again ?” 

The next day Mrs. Wood was buried. A 
great many happy little girls and boys saw 
the funeral as it passed up Washington Street; 
and they knew that it was some poor person, 
because no carriages, and very few people 
followed it ; but they did not know she left 
two wretched little orphans, whose hearts 
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were almost breaking, because they were all 
alone in the world. If they had known about 
that, I am sure they would have loved their 
own mothers better, and would have felt will- 
ing to part with their choicest playthings to 
give money to that kind hearted washer-wo- 
man, who was so poor, and yet so generous. 

The little orphans did not remain unhappy 
long ; for children always forget their griefs 
soon—their little hearts are just like India- 
rubber—they will spring back again, after 
the heaviest weight has been pressing upon 
them. 

« The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
1s like the dew-drop on the rose ; 

When next the summer wind comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 

Thomas and Mary went to live with Mrs. 
Kinsley ; and a little dog and some old black 
clothes, which had been fixed up for them, 
made them happier than princes. Sometimes 
they had little miffs, as children say, about 
who should hold the dog, and who had the 
largest piece of bread and cheese ; but they 
had no real trouble until nearly a year after 
their mother’s death. Then, a mantuamaker, 
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who had her washing done by Mrs Kinsley, 
offered to take Thomas. She said she could 
not support both of them; but she would do 
the best she could for one. Mary would 
have given her dog, and her black gown, and 
every thing else she liked, if she could but 
have kept Thomas to play with her; but Mrs. 
Kinsley said he must go,—and Mary only hid 
her face in her lap and sobbed. However, 
he did not go away for many weeks ; and 
when he did go, she did not know he was 
gone ‘‘for always,” as she called it. For 
several days she laid aside a part of her break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, thinking he would 
come to eat it; but when she found he did 
not come, and when Mrs. Kinsley told her 
that he had gone off a great many miles with 
his new friend, she felt as if she were all alone 
inthe world. She did not even like her dog ; 
but would sit moping in the corner, or walk 
round and round with a troubled look, just as 
a little chicken will run chirping round the 
yard, when it has wandered from its mother’s 
brood. 

But in a few days she began to brighten up 


again, and tried all she could to do something 
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useful ; and it was not long before she was 
able to help the benevolent woman, who had 
done so much for her. When children are 
very small they can be of use, if they will 
only try to think what they are about, and 
observe what others do. If Mary was ever 
so busy about her own affairs, she would run 
the minute she was told, and bring clothes for 
Mrs, Kinsley to wash from exactly the heap 
she was bid; when the clothes were hung out, 
she would carry the pins; and when they 
were dry, she would pick up every one that 
had fallen on the ground; and such small 
things as handkerchiefs and towels, she would 
sprinkle and fold up with her own little 
hands. 

As she grew older, she became more use- 
ful; and when she was twelve years old, 
Mrs. Kinsley would not have known how to 
have done without her. Nor was this all the 
good that resulted from being kind to this des- 
titute orphan. Her heart was made happy by 
the poor girl’s affection, and by the conscious- 
ness of having done a good action; and 
many people for whom she did washing, when 
they heard how kind she had been to another 
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person’s child, while she was so wretchedly 
poor herself, resolved they would do some-- 
thing to assist her. More than one offered 
to take the little girl into their service and do 
well by her ; but her voice always trembled 
as she answered, “Ifthe child wishes to go, 
and thinks it is best for her, I have not a 
word to say ; but so long as she is willing to 
stay with me, and our Heavenly Father con- 
tinues to feed us with daily bread, she shall 
not leave me.” And Mary would smile, as 
she showed her fat, strong arms, and say, 

“You will never suffer for bread, mother, so 

long as I have such arms as these ; God gave 
them to me to work for you.”” Many a parcel 
of cold food, and many a cast-off garment was 
now sent to Mrs. Kinsley and the orphan; 
and defore Mary was fourteen years old, her 
kind friend had a very comfortable, though 
old house, in the immediate vicinity of Boston, 

offered her rent free; and a constant supply 

of work was promised her. Mary had always 

been a cheerful child, entering into an inno- 
cent frolic with all her heart and soul ; but 

now she was in the country it seemed as if 
she were more gladsome than ever. Early 
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in the morning, before the sun was up, and 
had washed his face in the ocean, Mary 
Wood might be seen with hoop and pails, and 
Jowler at her side, hopping and jumping along 
down to the little brook, to bring water for 
washing. Sometimes she and the dog would 
try which could run fastest ; and then if you 
had met her at the brook, after such a race, 
you would have seen her eyes laughing, her 
face glowing with health, and dimpled with 
joy, and her hair all astir in the wind. But 
when the pails were filled, Mary and Jowler 
went back at a more sober pace ; for the pails 
were heavy, and the faithful, affectionate dog 
did his part towards carrying them. 

Thus happily did the little hard-working 
romp pass her days ; and nothing like grief 
would ever have entered her heart had not 
Jowler sometimes brought to mind the absent 
Thomas. She had never seen him since she 
used to save her breakfast for him in Devon- 
shire Street. Mrs, Kinsley had only once 


heard from him ; and then she was told that © 


his friend, the mantua-maker, was married, 
and that a lady who had buried her only son 
had taken such a fancy to Thomas, that she 
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had adopted him. Mary had never forgotten 
him ; though the remembrance of his bright 
black eyes, and his rosy cheeks, seemed very 
much like a dream; and she thought if she 
should ever meet him again, she should know 
him and love him immediately. 

About two years after they moved to the 
cottage, a gentleman purchased a neighboring 
farm-house, and fitted it up very prettily. He 
had a great many fine things, and among the 
rest, a splendid peacock. Mary had never 
before seen that bird ; and when she went to 
Boston to carry home the clothes Mrs. Kins- 
ley had washed, she often used to stop and 
peep at him through the fence. ‘Thomas, the 
gentleman’s son, had often seen her do this ; 
and one day he opened the gate and asked 
her if she would not come in and see the 
birds and the flowers. Mary was very grate- 
ful for this little act of kindness ; but as for 
Jowler, he was absolutely beside himself. 
He would jump up on the lad’s neck, lick his 
cheek, and after running round and round 
like a distracted creature, he would bound 
back again, and with a short, joyful bark 
catch hold of the skirts of his coat. Jowler 
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was wiser than his mistress—for she did 
not know her brother—and he did! After 
that interview, the knowing animal never 
passed the house where he had seen Thomas 
without keeping his nose close to the ground, 
or trying to jump over the fence. Once the 
young stranger gave Mary some roses through 
the garden gate ; but it was many weeks be- 
fore she spoke to him again. One day she 
was going down to the brook with her pails, 
when Jowler’s quick bark made her look 
back, and she saw her new acquaintance 
close behind her. Jowler jumped up and 
gave him his rough welcome. “ I like your 
dog,” said the lad; ‘ what is his name ?” 
“I callhim Jowler,” answered Mary. ‘“Jow- 
ler.’ thought the boy—and a flush went over 
his face, as if the dog and his name _ had 
brought something pleasant very indistinctly 
to his mind. ‘‘ Where do you live? asked 
he. “I live with Mrs. Kinsley, down in that 
small house, where you see the clothes out a 
drying.” ‘ Kinsley,—Kinsley”—repeated the 
boy, in a low tone, looking toward the cottage. 
Surely the name was very familiar to him ; 
but where had he heard it? ‘And what is 
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your name ?” said he. ‘My name is Mary 
Wood.” “It all came back to his memory ! 
The room in Devonshire Street—his sister— 
his dog—That name brought it all back to his 
mind—and in a moment he had his arms round 
his sister’s neck, exclaiming, “I am your 
brother Thomas !” 

For a few hours, all was joy and confusion 
at dame Kinsley’s cottage ; and Jowler was 
almost devoured with kisses, because he had 
first discovered the lost one. When this tu- 
mult of happiness began to subside a little, 
Mary looked at her brother’s handsome dress, 
and then at her own coarse, scanty gown ; 
and, for the first time in her life, she was un- 
happy because she was poor. She had al- 
ways been as merry and as thoughtless as the 
little birds, who fly through the air, without 
knowing or caring, whether their feathers are 
black, or yellow. She had met many children 
who were handsomely dressed ; but if she 
looked at their gowns a minute, she soon 
began singing her favorite tune, “I cares for 
nobody—no, not I”—and thought no more of 
envying them than she did of envying the pea- 
cock; but Thomas was her own brother—her twin 
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brother, too ; and it seemed strange that he 
should be dressed so much better than she 
was. But Mary had a good, generous heart; 
and she did not let such a feeling stay in it 
five minutes. “I am sure I am glad Thomas 
is so well off,” said she to herself; ‘ but, 
after all, I don’t believe he is a bit happier 
than I am.” 

It seemed as if the boy thought of the dif- 
ference in their appearance himself; for be- 
fore he went away, he said to Mrs. Kinsley, 
“Do you know I am going to put on a frock, 
and come to work in your garden ?” Andon 
his way home he felt a sort of uneasiness to 
be old enough to do something to help his 
sister. 

When he told the news to those whom he 
called father and mother, they entered very 
kindly into his feelings, and promised to go 
and see his sister the next day. They were 
a little afraid they should find her a vulgar, 
ignorant, and impudent girl, because she had 
had no chance for education. But though 
Mrs. Kinsley had not been able to educate 
her mind, she had educated her heart ; and 
those who have good feelings will be modest 
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in their appearance, and have a sort of natu- 
ral politeness about them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsh were agreeably disappointed to find 
Mary such a neat, modest, healthy, pretty- 
looking girl. They were very kind to her, 
and promised Mrs. Kinsley that she should 
always find good friends inthem. The idea 
of adopting Mary occurred to them; but they 
were not very rich, and it was several weeks 
before they made up their minds to speak 
about it. ‘They loved Thomas very much, 
and they saw plainly that he was a little un- 
happy about his sister; so, one day, they 
rode to Mrs. Kinsley’s, and offered to take 
Mary off her hands. The good woman thank- 
ed them, and.said, with tears in her eyes, 
that she would leave it entirely to Mary.» 
When she told her, the young girl was 
somewhat dazzled with the idea of wearing 
genteel clothes, and living where they had 
flowers and fine birds. For several days, she 
was very thoughtful,—-and even Jowler in vain 
stood watching her eyes, to attract attention. 
Mrs. Kinsley observed her anxiously, and was 
more than half afraid she would conclude to 
go. At last; she summoned resolution to say, 
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“* Have you made up your mind, Mary. You 
have been as a child to me, and I have tried 
to be as a mother to you; but your brother 
will be more able to do for you than I am— 
and—I shall not blame you if you leave me.” 
She spoke the last words with difficulty ; for 
she was struggling hard to keep back her 
tears. ‘‘ Qh, no, my dear mother, I would 
not leave you for a thousand brothers. It is 
all over now. I did think a little that I should 
like to go and be with Thomas—but he has 
not loved me, and taken care of me as you 
have. No—TI never will go away from you.” 
Mrs. Kinsley wept with joy as she folded the 
grateful girl to her heart ; and in that hour 
she was amply. repaid for all-the toil and 
trouble-she had had in bringing her up. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marsh were pleased with the 
disposition, which led Mary to refuse leaving 
so good a friend in her old age. They said 
no more to her upon the subject ; but ‘they 
put her to a good school, and often made her 
presents of neat, suitable clothing. 

At nineteen years old Mary was one of the 
most intelligent, capable girls in the country. 
She married a sensible, industrious man, who 
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owned a good farm in Connecticut ; and as 
Jong as Mrs. Kinsiey lived, she might be seen 
knitting in her comfortable rocking chair at 
Mary’s fireside. When Thomas became a 
man, he entered into the manufacturing busi- 
ness, in which he was very prosperous. 
Many a handsome present was sent to his 
sister; and every Thanksgiving day she 
regularly saw him at her plain, but plentiful 
table. 


AUNT NANCY AND HER PARROT. 


Aunt Nancy was a maiden rare, 
Who chose the lonely part,— 

Birds, cats, and lap-dogs claimed her care, 
Aud ruled her tender heart. 


Their every want she well supplied,— 
But mid her hopeful race, 

A parrot, gay as eastern bride, 
Maintained the highest place. 


He to her elbow-chair would hie, 
While she, erect and prim, 

Her fan, or knitting-work laid by, 
To ~, and talk with him. 
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His wit and wisdom cheered her days, 
His accents charmed her ear, 

As loud he conned the boasted phrase, 
‘Good bye, Aunt Nancy dear.” 


When in her garden’s perfumed spot, 
The lady took the air, 

This proud prime-minister would trot, 
And scold and chatter there. 


Her earlier favorites scarce could brook 
The eclipsing rival’s state; 

His movements marked with jealous look, 
And ill-dissembled hate. 


The cross old lap-dog oft would snap, 
Regardless of the law,— 

Or sly Miss Tabby give a tap, 
With long protracted claw. 


Once, as he chose alone to walk, 
Like Eve, without a guide, 

A crooked-fang’d, marauding Hawk 
The morsel choice espied. 


**And sure my unfledged babes,”’ he said, 
**Shall dine like,kings to day,—” 

So, with a fearful swoop, he made 
The struggling bird his prey. 


Aunt Nancy, by a shriek amazed, 
Quick to the window flew, 

Put on her spectacles and gazed, 
And the lost favorite knew. 
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And as the Hawk, his talons sharp, 
With ruthless rage would ply, 

It seem’d as if some broken harp, 
Exclaimed, ‘‘Good bye!—Good bye.” 


Slow mingling with the summer cloud, 
Those gorgeous plumes appear, 

Yet thence the Parrot screamed aloud, 
*‘Good bye,—Aunt Nancy dear.” 


Then fast the ancient maiden’s tears 
Distained her withered cheek, 

At hearing thus from higher spheres, 
Her kidnapped idol speak. 


Full oft the tragic tale she told, 
And sympathy would claim, 

That even ’mid Death’s relentless hold, 
The bird pronounced her name:— 


Oft too, her purring, growling train, 
In dining-room, or grove, 

She lectured long, in accents vain, 
Of Polly’s superior love. 


And oft while tears each other chased,— 
Her lay a graven moral graced, 
From some reproachful friend, 
That *‘ ladies love on Parrots placed, 
Is sure in woe to end.” 
Hartford. L. H. &. 


JULIAN MOORFIELD. 


JULIAN was a little boy, who to some good 
qualities and kind affections added several 
faults which were a perpetual source of dis- 
gust and inconvenience ‘to his friends, and 
often produced to himself consequences at once 
painful and mortifying. “Julian will be the 
very counterpart of Robert Woodard, the 
Heedless Boy,” said Mrs. Moorfield to me the 
other day. ‘‘Heis perpetually forgetting to do 
small things :—to take. care of trifles, or to be 
punctual at his meals. He has already re- 
ceived so many lessons on the subject that I 
do not now see but he must be suffered to go 
on his own way, and pay the painful price of 
that experimental knowledge which error al- 
ways obliges its victims to purchase.” 

I listened to my friend, and sympathized in 
her perplexity ; wondering at the same time 
how it was possible for such an intelligent boy 
as Julian to indulge in errors kindly pointed 
out, and never otherwise than judiciously 

censured. 
_ While we were yet speaking, Julian came 
in from school :—his mother gave him some 
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clothes which had been lately completed, and 
told him to put them away in order. 

Now it seems that for some months gone by, 
Master Julian had had the use of a large and 
convenient Wardrobe to stand in his apart- 
ment to afford him ample accommodation for 
his clothes. 

The only requisition made, when this piece 
of furniture was loaned to Julian, was that he 
should keep the doors shut and locked, so that 
dust and moths might be excluded. 

Now my readers will say,—nothing could 
be easier of performance than this,—and so I 
thought, but so did not think Master Julian ; 
for the wardrobe had not been long in his 
possession, before his mother found the doors 
and drawers left wide open, admitting dust, 
and exposing all his apparel to being put quite 
out of order. He was gently reminded of 
this, and said in his thoughtless quick way 
—“oh yes mother, Ill take care of it in 
future.” 

Tt was but a short time after, that Mrs, 
Moorfield wished to appropriate to her own 
use two or three shelves, telling Julian that as 
she could not be at the trouble of giving him 
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the key, whenever a change of garments was 
wanted, he must keep it himself and, be 
sure to remember her repeated injunction of 
keeping the doors closed. 

Now it was not Julian’s habit (most unfor- 
tunately) to take heed,—therefore it was but 
a few days before the wardrobe was again 
neglected ; admonitions followed, and were as 
usual accompanied by professions of amend- 
ment. But profession is not practice, as we 
all know. At the end of a week, the ward- 
robe had been so frequently neglected that 
Mrs. Moorfield, convinced that the inattentive 
boy could not be trusted, took from him the 
keys, and desired him to move his things. 
This arrangement was productive, to Julian, 
of daily inconvenience ; for he was now 
obliged to keep his clothes in a large chest, 
the lid of which was so heavy that it could not 
be left open ; and to Julian, who did not like 
trouble, there was an additional evil: when 
he had the wardrobe he could hang his gar- 
ments up ; but now, he was obliged to fold 
them. 

These most faulty habits are, I perceive, 
bringing Julian, among other ills, into selfish- 
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ness ; his own convenience ; his own opinion, 
and comfort, are growing to be the chief end 
of his pursuit and accomplishment ; like most 
silly people too, he has mistaken the path of 
real and lasting enjoyment: for I see very 
often, when his purpose is gained, that he does 
not seem quite so happy ; while there is his 
cousin William, who is almost hourly yielding 
something to the wishes of others, and never 
apsses a day without making some small 
domestic sacrifice of himself to the family, and 
those who visit there,—William, I say, is real- 
ly and emphatically happy. Julian tries to 
make his happiness consist in selfish indul- 
gence and personal gratifications ; and if he does 
not wholly fail, he never quite succeeds. 
William’s highest enjoyment is sought in 
promoting the pleasure of others; and he 
gains for himself even more than he antici- 


pates : it is of a kind too that never fails. 
a, 
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“GOD MADE HEAVEN AND EARTH.” 


By a young lady of fourteen. 


“Father, who gave the violet 
Its fragrant breath, its eye of blue,— 
And who this bending rose hath wet 
With such a shower of diamond dew?’’ 


** *T'was God, my child,” the father said, 
And kissed his dimpled cheek the while,— 
*Tis He who o’er the earth hath shed 
The bloom and light that round thee smile. 


The lily lifts its stainless brow, 
And breathes its incense unto Him, 
And the bright rose you plucked but now, 
Glows ’neath an eye that’s never dim.” 


** And, father, did He tell the stream 
To glide so joyously along? 
And did He bid the fountain gleam? 
And did He teach the bird its song?” 


“‘Aye, my sweet boy, He lent the ray 
And the sweet music unto them; 
He lit the glorious brow of day, 
And gave the night her diadem. 


The vestal light of eve came on, 
And silvered tree, and tower, and spire; 
And in the warm blue sky there shone 
A gem of pure and living fire.” 
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The boy one wondering moment eyed 
The bright thing shining clear and far— 
Then caught his father’s hand and cried, 
**ook, father! God has made a star!”’ 


FRANCES. 


THE PUZZLE. 


“We are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features ; 
One of us in glass is set, 
One of us you ’II find in jet, 
T’other you may see in'tin, 
And the fourth a box within ; 
If the fifth you should pursue, 
It can never fly from you.” 
Elegant Extracts. 


Thus shouted young Horace Clifford, burst- 
ing into his sister Emily’s apartment with boy- 
ish rudeness, and brotherly freedom,—“ now 
read me my Riddle,” continued he gaily 
catching away the book from which she Was 
writing her French Translation : “sister Em- 
my, be bright as the evening star just rising 
there,” and he pointed to the brilliant planet 
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which had already risen some degrees above 
the horizon, and cast an almost sunny bright- 
ness on the shaded landscape. 

‘¢ Now brother Horace,” said Emily grave- 
ly,— you’ve put all ideas out of my head, I 
believe, for this hour at least: so don’t ask 
any puzzling questions now, but let me finish 
my writing.” 

* No, no, that [ can’t,” said Horace laugh- 
ing, and retaining the book ; “it is too late 
to sit longer at this weary table; take a run 
with me in the garden, and in place of your 
bonnet put on your guessing cap.” 

“Oh, Horace, you do like to win your own 
way :—but while I am getting ready, pray 
look for Lindley Murray ;—turn to Part I, 
Orthography, Chapter I, Page 18, and read 
the answer to your riddle.” 

“Sister Emily ! you must guess another; or 
make one on each of the letters—”’ 

‘That, Horace is hardly fair,” said Emily : 
“I will share the tale with you:—certainly you 
would not ask me to do all. But I will an- 
swer the first with the French conundrum 
which is quite a pro pos. 


“Je suis le capitaine de vingt quatre soldats; sans moi 
Paris serait pris !” 


as 
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“‘ Enough sister,” said Horace, “ you are 
bright, in memory, at least, to night ; let me 
think : oh I have the second, thanks to the 
‘Exeter plays;”’ for since yours is quoted mine 
shall be.” 


** The beginning of eternity, 
The end of time and space ; 

The beginning of every end, 
And the end of every place.” 


“Very well for E. now comes my turn 
again,” said Emily, and after a moment’s 
pause, she continued,—“ The third vowel is 
too personal to be said much of ;—suflice it, 
that while others think it the least of all things, 
it views itself as the greatest ;—it makes up a 
part of egotism, first entering in disguise, 
but soon shewing English colors; once on a 
time it fell into disgrace; but a wise Roman 
had compassion on it, and placed it the first 
among figures.” 

‘“‘ For the fourth vowel, Miss Emmy,” said 
Horace, “I must in turn offer you our friend’ 
Murray ;—but my memory will not aid me as 
faithfully as yours has done, so I shall say 
enough if I tell you that it is Interjectional, 
and often exclamatory ;—its form is peculiar, 
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—it having neither beginning nor end :—it is 
used as a symbol, and yet stands a mere cy- 
pher in the world. Many sages of antiquity 
sought how it might be measured, but Archi- 
medes claims the honor of first success. The 
school boy sees in it at once the whole and 
the half of his hoop, and it is hid in the miser’s 
treasures; the body would be reduced to mere 
elements without it,—and the soul, heaven- 
born though it be, would, in losing that, abso- 
lutely die.” 

“‘ Enough, enough brother,” cried Emily,— 
“now let me be released from w.”’ 

“No, no, no, notwithstanding your wit,” 
answered Horace gaily—“ you must go on.” 

“Well then,” said the lively girl,—the last of 
the vowels is a mere hypocrite ;— sometimes 
it would essay to pass itself off under the 
metamorphosis of a mournful tree ; then it 
sets itself up, like some of the Grecian Gods, 
‘in plurality,—but, the latter attempt at appear- 
ing more than it really deserves, often causes 
it to be considered as simply one ; yet some- 
times it ends in representing two poor little i i’s 
without heads; sometimes it would fain regain 
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its character by appearing in altendance on 
duty ; and is said by some to be next to the 
heart of beauty,—though be that as it may she 
is never seen with a belle ; a beau however 
would be unknown without her ;—she is use- 
ful in courtesy, and always eids in members :— 
though she often rests on the mountains,— 
her presence is not in either plains or vallies. 
Sometimes she rises in her desires, casts off 
deceit, and boldly holds acquaintance with the 
stars of many constellations ; she is particu- 
larly at home in the family of Orion, and as 
for the plants, to my certain knowledge, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, Venus, and Mercury, do not dis- 
own her relationship, though she ranks high- 
er with the two former than with the latter. 
She is often in the way, and but forther, the 
soul would always be an orb of Glory.” 

Just then the young people were interrupted 
in their amusement by a message from their 
father, who invited them to go with himself and 
their mother to see Maelzel’s beautifully in- 
genious Panorama of the Burning of Moscow. 

Vowels and consonants were instantaneous- 
ly forgotton. Horace and Emily were soon 
absorbed in admiring the perfection to which 
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human ingenuity had brought such various 
mechanism. We leave them in the enjoyment 
of innocent pleasure, and in the possession 


of youthful peace and joy. 
D **, 


KEY TO CONUNDRUMS. 


E. G. and C. (A gean Sea.) 

It would be D-ceased. (Deceased.) 

It is between twoii’s, (Two Eyes.) 
They are sham pinions. (Champignons.) 
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ANSWER TO THE FRENCH ENIGMA. 


Un soupir vient souvent d ’un souvenir. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Isatan xxix. 23.—“And I will fasten him as 
a nail in a sure place.”” This figure, used to 
represent the security and permanence of the 
power to be conferred on the person here spo- 
ken of, will appear more strong and impressive, 
when we consider that, in consequence of the 
mode of building in ancient times, and in the 
Eastern countries, a wail was a much more 
important article than it is with us. Their 
houses had not so much, nor such various fur- 
niture and accommodations, as ours have; and 
therefore, from reasons of convenience and ne- 
cessity, it came to be considered an essential 
item in building an house, to have the inside 
of the apartments furnished with spikes, nails, 
or large pegs, on which to hang up such uten- 
sils and articles, as belonged to the room, and 
were in common use. These spikes or nails 
were inserted into the walls during the build- 
ing of them, because the materials of the walls 
were such, as not to permit the nails to be 
driven in afterwards; and they were contrived 
so as not only to serve the purposes of conve- 
nience, above mentioned, but also to strength- 
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en the walls, by clasping the parts together. 
Sir John Chardin, famous for his travels into 
the Eastern countries, tells us, that “‘they do 
not drive with a hammer the nails that are put 
into the walls; the walls are too hard, being of 
brick,—or, if they are of clay, too mouldering ; 
but they fix them in the brick work, as they 
are building. They are large nails, with 
square heads, like dice, well made; the ends 
being bent so as to make them cramp-irons. 
They commonly place them at the windows 
and doors, in order to hang upon them, when 
they like, veils and curtains.” 

_ Allusions to the peculiar strength and firm- 
ness of nails thus wrought into the wall, are 
found in various passages of Scripture, as well 
as in that quoted above from Isaiah. 


Mark ix, 41,—“ Whosoever shall give you 
a cup of water to drink in my name,—shall 
not lose his reward.” The force of what our 
Saviour here says to his disciples will be bet- 
ter understood, when we are reminded that to 
furnish travellers with water was, and is at this 
time, thought a matter of such importance 
among the natives in the Eastern part of the 
world, that frequently they have been at no 
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little expense to procure that refreshment for 
passengers. Dr. Chandler, in his Travels in 
Asia Minor, speaks on this subject as follows: 
“The reader, as we proceed, will find frequent 
mention of fountains. Their number is owing 
to the nature of the country and the climate. 
The soil, parched and thirsty, demands mois- 
ture to aid vegetation ; and a cloudless sun, 
which inflames the air, requires for the people 
the verdure, shade, and coolness, its agreea- 
ble attendants : hence these fountains occur 
not only in towns and villages, but in the fields 
and gardens, by the sides of the roads, and by 
the beaten tracks on the mountains. Many of 
them are the useful donations of humane per- 
sons while living, or have been bequeathed as 
legacies on their decease. ‘The Turks esteem 
the erecting of them as meritorious, and sel- 
dom go away after performing their ablutions 
or drinking, without gratefully blessing the 
name and memory of the founder. The ne- 
cessary supply of water is obtained by pipes, 
or paved channels ; when arrived at the des- 
tined spot, it is received by a cistern with a 
vent, and the waste current passes below from 
another cistern, often an ancient sarcophagus. 
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THE DYING SWAN. 


It is common to find a cup of tin or iron hahg- 
ing near hy a chain, or a wooden scoop with 
an handle placed in a niche in the wall. The 
front is of stone or marble, and in some, paint- 
ed, and decorated with gilding and with an in- 
scription in Turkish characters in relievo.”’ 
These facts, especially the practice of blessing 
the name and memory of the builder of one 
of these fountains, show that a cup of water in 
those countriés, however trifling a favor it may 
seem to us, is considered as by no means an 


unimportant or despicable thing. 
F, 


THE DYING SWAN. 
From the German of Herder.” 


‘Must I alone be dumb, and have no song, 
—I, alone, almost, in the whole kingdom of 
the feathered tribe,” sighed the silent Swan 
within his own breast, while he bathed him- 
self in the glow of a most brilliant and beauti- 
ful sunset: “‘it is true, I envy not the gabbling 
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goose, the clucking hen, and the croaking 
peacock, their notes ; but yours, sweet night- 
ingale, I do envy, when—as if held by its en- 
chantment—I scarcely ripple the waters in my 
slow course, and linger, as it were entranced, 
under the beautiful brightness of the heavens. 
How would I sing thee, thou golden evening 
sun! How would I sing thy light and my own 
happiness,—plunge into the waves which 
reflect, like a mirror, the roseate hue of thy 
countenance,—and die.” 

In silent transport, the Swan sunk under the 
waters; and scarcely hed he raised himself to 
the surface again, when a bright form beckon- 
ed him towards the bank on which it stood. 
It was the god of the evening and of the morn- 
ing sun, the beautiful Phebus. ‘ Graceful 
and lovely creature,” said he, “the prayer, 
which thou hast so often cherished in thy si- 
lent breast, and which could not before be 
granted to thee, is granted now.” Scarcely 
had he said this, when he touched the Swan 
with his lyre, and imparted to him the strain | 
of an immortal. With transporting power, it 
thrilled through the bird of Apollo; freed from 
the restraint which had held him mute, he 
poured forth celestial music ; with grateful 
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gladness he celebrated in song the beautiful 
sun, the glittering waves, and his own inno- 
cent and happy existence. The harmonious 
melody was soft and smooth as his own form ; 
as he sailed on, parting the waters in long fur- 
rows, he continued to sing in sweet and ani- 
mating tones,—till he found himself in Elysi- 
um, again at the feet of Apollo, in all his true, 
celestial beauty. The song, which was de- 
nied him in life, had been bestowed as his 
death-song, destined with gentle power to dis- 
solve his frame; for he had heard the strain of 
an immortal, and had looked upon the counte- 
nance of a God. Gratefully he paid his hom- 
age at the feet of Apollo, and was listening to 
his heavenly tones, when his faithful mate 
came to join him,—for she had mourned his 
absence im sweet song, till she died in the la- 
ment. ‘The goddess of innocence adopted 
them both as her favorites ; and the beautiful 
pair were appointed to draw her car of shells 
whenever she bathed in the sea of youth.* 
Wait patiently, thou silently longing heart ! 
The moment of death will reveal to thee, that 
which was denied thee in life, because it was 
more than thou couldst bear. F. 


*The Swan was sacred to Apollo,—and is fabled to die 
in music. 
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“Do not forget, my dear,” said Mrs. Har- 
vey, one morning to her little son, ‘that this 
is one of your days for teaching the little 
lame boy Arithmetic—” 

““Q mother,” said Robert, “Ido not like 
to go while my cousins are here—I am in 
school all day ; and when I get home at night, 
I want to play with them.” 

“‘T wish, my dear boy,” his mother replied, 
“that your conduct might always be influenc- 
ed by the conviction which you sometimes 
feel and freely acknowledge ; that you are 
happier in seeking another’s pleasure, than you 
are in any selfish gratification. Your poor 
little friend and pupil, his mother says, looks 
out very anxiously for you, on all the appoint- 
ed days ; and she says, too, that all his pleas- 
ure, in the intervals of your visits, consists in 
getting the lessons you have given him, ready 
against your coming again ; do not you think 
the loss would be much greater to him, if you 
were not to go, tlan your own loss would be, 
if you were to go ?” 

‘I don’t know, mother ; I guess he ‘can 
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have a picture book to read, or he can go out 
and play in the garden; oh no! I forget; he 
can’t do that, because he is too lame to move 
from his seat.” 

“T thought you must have forgotten that 
circumstance, my dear boy, or I am sure you, 
who have the free and full use of your limbs, 
and can run about and find amusement every 
where, would not have thought, for a moment, 
of omitting to do what you can, for your little 
friend, towards imparting to him of your ful- 
ness ; you may at least give him, without 
grudging, the crumbs which fall from your 
table.” 

“Now, what do you mean by that, mo- 
ther ?” 

“‘ Why I compare your abundance of pleas- 
ure to a full table; and the little portion you 
are able to bestow upon this poor boy, to the 
crumbs which fall from your table. Now 
these crumbs, to a very hungry person, are 
‘asimportant as the full feast, to the person 
who 18 accustomed to it. Suppose, that some- 
time when you were playing with several boys 
together, and among them, a cripple, some 
benevolent person, who liked to please chil- 
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dren, should pass by, and throw to you a 
handful of picture books, sugar plums, or 
any ofthe things, which children like se much; 
would you not think it very selfish and unkind, 
if you boys, who could run about, and scrabble 
them all up, as boys say, should refuse to let 
the poor cripple have any ?” 

“O yes, mother, that would be too bad.” 

“Well, my son; God sends a shower of 
blessings upon you ; health, friends, advanta- 
ges of every sort; but here is this little boy, 
who has neither health or friends, except a 
poor widowed mother ; or advantages of any 
kind ; or pleasures, except such as are occa- 
sionally extended to him by the hand of kind- 
ness, and those which he derives from his 
own goodness and his mother’s love ; and for 
you to refuse him such as you are capable of 
furnishing him, would be’ unkindness, and 
selfishness, similar to that, in the instance 
which I have just supposed.” 

‘J will go te the lame boy’s, mother,” said 
Robert, upon whom this conversation had 
produced the desired effect ; “ and I wonder if — 
there is not something else I can do for him, 
besides teaching him Arithmetic.” 
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“We will think of that, another time,” said 
his mother ; “at present you may rest satis- 
fied with performing your usual duty to him ; 
and now kiss me, and go to school.” Robert 
did so, and was not seen again until tea time; 
when he returned from the lame boy’s, who 
lived a mile off, hot and tired with a rapid 
walk, but bright and cheerful. 

“Where have you been, Robert ?” said 
his cousins, ‘‘ we have been looking for you 
ever since school was out.” 

-*T have been on an errand for mother,” 
said Robert smiling, as he saw his mother 
smile, at his modest answer. 

“And how does your pupil come on, 
Robert °” said his father. 

“Very well, sir, I think,” replied Robert. 
His father then went in to make more mi- 
nute inquiries, by means of which his cousins 
ascertained where he had been, and for what 
purpose. They could hardly believe what 
they heard, as they had been accustomed, 
always, to seek their own personal gratifica- 
tions as the greatest good ; and it was partic- 
ularly incomprehensible to them, that a boy 
should leave his play, especially when he had 
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a merry party to play with, and go off alone, 
to teach a poor little boy his lesson. 

After they had gone to bed, James, one of 
the boys, said to the other, whose name was 
Henry, “ what do you suppose Robert does 
it for ; I guess his mother pays him for going, 
don’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” said Henry, “ there must be some- 
thing of that kind to induce him to go, else 
I don’t see how he can do it ; but I would 
rather not have the money, I am sure.” The 
next morning, as soon as they saw Robert, 
they asked him, how much his mother gave 
him for teaching that boy. 

Robert laughed ; “ She does not give me 
any money,” said he ; ‘‘ but she gives me what 
I like full as well, and rather better, I think ; 
one of her own sweet smiles, and a good 
hearty kiss.” 

“Poh !” said James ; “smiles and kisses 
are plenty as blackberries ; I can get enough 
of them without taking all that trouble. My 
mother always laughs when I say any thing 
funny ; and when I dance a hornpipe before 
company, she is ready to eat me up, as they 
say ; my father too, is never more pleased 
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than when he sees I can beat half a dozen 
other boys in ruaning.” 

“ But,” said Robert, “there are different 
kinds of smiles, I am sure; and my mother 
never smiles half so sweet as when I have 
been giving up some pleasure, for the sake 
of doing a kind thing ; for she says, of all 
things in all the world, she would not have 
me selfish.”’ 

“ Selfish,” said James, ‘‘ what is that ?” 

“My mother says ’tis caring only for one,s 
self; or a great deal more for one’s self than 
for any body else ; and that this is not only 
very wrong-—for the bible says, you know, 
‘love thy neighbor as thyself ;’—but very fool- 
ish, too ; for since the selfish are never, after 
all, one half as happy, as those, who like 
so much to do good to others, that they almost 
forget about themselves.” 

“Well, I never heard the word in all my 
life before,”’ said James. 

“If you know as little of the thing itself, as 
” replied Robert, “you 


you do of its name, 
are a happy boy ; for it is the torment of my 
life. Robert Harvey, junior, is still quite too 
important a personage in his own eyes, in 
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spite of all my efforts to the contrary ; and he 
is too apt to say, “‘ I want to do this,” and “I 
don’t want to do that,” as if his own wishes 
and wants were to be considered before 
those of any body else. Just as Robert 
finished speaking, the bell rang for prayers. 
It chanced that the chapter which Mr. Harvey 
read that morning, was the same which con- 
tains an account of the miracle performed by 
Peter and John upon the cripple. Mr. Har- 
vey was in the frequent habit of calling 
Robert’s attention to such portions of their 
daily reading, as he thought afforded a par- 
ticularly useful subject for conversation. 

“ Did you observe, Robert,” said he, after 
they were seated at the breakfast table, “the 
answer that the Apostles made, when the 
cripple asked alms of them ?” 

Robert, who had become a very attentive 
listener, in consequence of this habit of his 
Father’s, immediately replied, ‘ Yes, sir, it 
was this.—‘ Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have, give I thee.’ ” 

“¢ And what was it that they had to bestow, 
Robert ?” said his father. 
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“The benefit of their gift of healing, I sup- 
pose, sir.” 

“‘ Well, my son, though there are no longer 
miraculous gifts imparted to mankind, yet we 
all have power, of some kind or other, which 
God has given us for the use and benefit of 
our fellow creatures ; and every human being 
should consider himself as much commission- 
ed by God, as the Apostles were, to do 
good.” 


said James ; who seemed unable to compre- 
hend what his uncle meant. 

“‘ Certainly,” said Mr. Harvey ; “ money 
is only one, among a great many other means 
of doing good; there is no person in the 
world, whatever his situation may be, that 
cannot be. useful by kindness, good will and 
sympathy. Whoever has a disposition to 
promote the happiness of those around him, 
will always find opportunities enough to do 
so. Indeed, life is a perpetual opportunity, 
if we would only consider ourselves as all 
belonging to one great family, who are bound 
to live together in love, and render each other 
all the assistance in our power.” 

After breakfast was over, Mr. Harvey said 


‘‘ What, whether they have money or not ?” 
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to Robert ; “ your little sister is not very wel! 
this morning, and begs to have a ride in her 
little wagon; I cannot spare one of the 
girls, conveniently ; will you take her?” 

‘OQ mother !” cried Robert, about to make 
some objection; but checking himself, “ there 
tis again,” said he; ‘I was going to say, I 
wanted to work in my garden; but come, 
little Grace ; mother, will you please to get 
her ready directly ?’’ He then turned to his 
cousins and asked if they would go with him. 

“Oh! I can’t,” said Henry; “’tis too 
dull.” 

*‘ But I believe I will,” said James. Little 
Grace, who was suffering from cutting teeth, 
was greatly animated by her ride ; it wasa 
very pleasant morning ; the air was fresh and 
sweet; they found flowers to throw in the little 
creature’s Jap, who signified her delight by 
crowing, and reaching out to kiss them. 

““ Now do see,” said Robert, “how happy 
she is; if I had gone to work in my garden, 
as I wished very much to do, should I have 


been as happy as I am now, in seeing her so 


much pleased ?” 
“‘ But suppose,” said James, “that she had 
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been dull, and the ride had seemed to do her 

no good 2” 

© Still,” replied Robert, ‘‘I should have 
had the pleasure of obliging my mother ; and 

the consciousness of having done what was 

right, either of which is worth far more, than 
any selfish pleasure.” 

When they returned home, they found 
Henry idly reclining on the door-step. ‘“ O, 
what did you stay so long for ?” said he ; 
“<I did not want to play without you ; and have 
been tired to death, waiting.” 

“You should have gone with us,” said 
James, ‘‘ we have had a very pleasant time, 
indeed.” 

Did our limits permit, we should like to 
mention some instances of the effect that 
was, in a short time, produced upon James, 
by Robert’s example; perhaps we may do 


so, at some future time. 
MATER. 


CANOVA. 
ALL children know that Canova was a famous Italian 
sculptor ; but perhaps few of them know how his talent for 
sculpture is said to have been discovered. 
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Canova’s grandfather was employed in some kind of 
work at the villa Falier, and he often chose to accompany 
him. One day a great festival was held at this palace, and 
many of the Venetian nobility were present, 

The servants forgot to prepare all the ornaments for the 
dessert, until a few. moments before they were wanted. 
They were in great distress, and expected to be severely 
reproved for their carelessness. The boy promised to help 
them out of the difficulty, if they would bring him some 
hard butter. His request was complied with; and he im- 
mediately carved a lion with so much skill and graceful- 
ness, that it attracted the attention of the company the 
moment it was placed upon the table. The servants, on 
being questioned, acknowledged they owed it to the inge- 
nuity of young Canova. The bashful and reluctant boy 
was then ushered into the brilliant assembly, from which 
he received caresses and applause; and from that period 
his newly discovered talent was encouraged and patron- 
ized. 


TO THE BEAUTIFUL FLOWER CALLED THE 
FRINGED GENTIAN. 


PuRPLE flower, pale autumn’s child, 
Blooming in beauty, lone and wild, 
Slowly matured by sun and shower, 

To raign awhile in fleeting power;— 
Yet bashfuily in that brief space, 

Hiding from view thy lovely face, 
Veiling thy imperial ting 

Beneath a modest robe of fringe. j 
When summer days are long and bright, 
Thy lovely form ne’er meets the sight,— 
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But when October guides the year, 

And points to seasons cold and drear, 

If gracefully his pathway strews, 

And smiles beneath his shiv’ring dews,— 
Thus buds of virtue often bloom 

The fairest mid the deepest gloom,— 
Their latent loveliness concealed, 

And not one embryo tint revealed, 

Till left by fortune’s sunny beam 

To ripen in affection’s gleam. 


MARY JONES, 


Mary Jones, and her brother Edmund, had 
no father, or mother; but they had a sister who 
was older than themselves, and who was very 
kind to them. She used to teach them every 
day, to read and write, and to sew very pret- 
tily; besides that, she wished them to learn 
lessons in Colburn’s Arithmetic. Perhaps 
some of my little readers may not have met 
with this book; and it may seem hard that 
Mary and Edward should be desired to study 
anything so difficult as arithmetic ; but you 
must remember, that their sister was very 
kind to them, and, therefore, would not be 
likely to give them any thing to learn, which 
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was too hard for them. Edmund was eight 
years old, and was able to answer directly to 
any of the first questions in fractions; such 
as, “* Seven fourths of twelve, are how many 
times six ?” and he had attended so closely to 
it, that he understood the proportions of num- 
bers very well. But Mary, who was seven 
years old, was, I am sorry to say it, unable to 
answer, ‘‘ How many are two and five,” or any 
of those simple questions. She had not at- 
tended, as her brother had done; and this was 
the reason she had not succeeded in learning 
as well. 

“Sister, have you the head-ache to day ? 
Your eyes look sick,” said Mary affection- 
ately. 

‘“‘ Yes, my dear, my head does ache; but I 
will try to teach you, notwithstanding, about 
your lesson, and if you are attentive, I can 
make you understand it in a few minutes, 
What is your lesson to day?” 

Mary’s face lengthened very much, as she 
answered dolefully, “ it is, how many gills ina 
quart ; and, sister, I cannot find it out; [ve 
been studying a great while, and I know I 
never shall understand it.” 
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Her sister took a slate and pencil and 
marked out a circle, which she said should 
stand for a quart, then she drew a line across 
the middle of it, and divided the circle into 
two parts. ‘One of these halves, Mary, is a 
pint; you know two pints make a quart. 
Now, I will divide this pint into two parts, and 
each part, you know, is half a pint ; ina half- 
pint there are two gills,—make a dot for each 
gill—now divide the rest as you have seen 
me do this.” 

*¢T cannot, sister.” 

“Well Mary, then I will do it. I place a 
dot for each gill—now count the gills; there 
are eight. I think you understand now, 
Mary?” 

“ Yes, sister, I think I do ; may I take my 
spelling?” 

* Very soon—now fell me, lest you forget 
it, Mary, how many gills in a quart?” 

“‘T don’t know—I never shall learn those 
hard questions;” and Mary looked very red,— 
for she was a good deal ashamed of her inat- 
tention, while her kind sister had been trying 
to teach her. She looked up in her sister’s 
face, and saw that she looked very ill, and 
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her eyes were full of tears. Mary would 
much rather she had spoken harshly to her, 
than to look so grieved; and her own heart 
told her she had done very wrong to try the 
patience of one who had been so good to her. 
But she did not like to say that she was sor- 
ry ; so she took her spelling-book, and bent 
her head over it, to study very hard. 

In a little time, Edmund was ready to re- 
peat his lesson: it was short, but he under- 
stood it fully, and answered every question 
readily: his sister kissed him, and then she 
said, “‘ Mary, you remember that little fan of 
mine with the ivory handle, that you like so 
much ; if you will commit your lesson in arith- 
metic, perfectly for a week, you shall have it 
for your own.” 

Mary did not speak a word, but she hid her 
face in her spelling-book, and her tears drop- 
ped thick and fast from her eyes. It was a 
long time before she could command her voice 
sufficiently to say, “I do not wish for the 
fan.” 

“Not wish for it, Mary? I thought you 
did wish for it very much.” 
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“‘] mean,” said Mary, “‘ I wish to learn my 
lesson, to please you, and because I ought to 
do so,—and not for the sake of the fan; and I 
do not want you to give it to me, if I do get 
my lesson. Indeed, sister, I will try to learn 
better, if you will not look so sorry.” 

Her sister did not look sorry then; but she 
kissed Mary, and told her, if she pleased, she 
might come-and attend, that moment, to her 
arithmetic lesson. When the explanation was 
finished, Mary answered to the question, of 
** How many gills to a quart?””— “ Eight.” 

In a few months she understood all the 
mysteries of her arithmetic; if at any time 
her lesson seemed too difficult, she recollected 
the time when she learned the number of 
gills to a quart, and would say, very gravely, 
to her brother, “ After all, Edmund, there is 
nothing like trying ; for I find when I really 
iry, that I can learn any thing—any thing, I 
mean, in fractions, and spelling ; and I re- 
member, when I did not get my lessons pet- 
fectly, it was always because I was thinking 
of something besides counting. I was always 
thinking of our blocks, and how we should 
make a temple, and put the kitten inside, or 
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something else that had nothing to do with 
the lesson. I tell you this Edmund,” she 
concluded, with a dignified air, “so that 
you may know how to correct yourself if—if 
you should not study well. Come, let us go 
build a pagoda.” Cc. 


PRESENCE OF MIND IN A BOY. 


As Mr. John Clark and his son, a lad of eight years old, 
were at work in Mr. Keith’s factory, in Barre, the boy 
stepped upon a piece of plank, which tripped up, and in- 
stantly let him down upon the arms and floats of a large 
tub wheel, which propels the machinery of the factory, and 
which was then under a full head of water. 

The father saw his son fall, and in agony sprang to his 
relief. He made several unsuccessful attempts to drag the 
child out by the feet—had he succeeded, he would have 
inevitably been crushed to atoms between the arms of the 
wheel and the sleepers of the floor; for there was but just 
room enough for him to be flat upon his face. In this situ- 
ation the boy calmly said to his distressed father, “Don’t 
be scared, pa;’ but shut down the gate as soon as you 
can.” 

The poor man*was so much agitated that he found the 
gate with difficulty. He did find it, however, and succeed- 
ed in shutting out the water. The boy, after riding round 
on the wheel, in a dark and dangerous situation, for some 
twenty or thirty times, was at last taken out unhurt, and 
clasped to the heart of his overjoyed parent. 
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TOM GORDON’S PARTY, 
** Do as you would be done by.” 

Francis Howe was a promising lad, about 
twelve years old, He was the eldest son of a 
widowed mother, who felt exceedingly anxious 
that he should become a worthy and useful 
man. For this reason, she was very particu- 
lar that her son should keep good company. I 
do not mean by this, that she cared whether 
the boys he associated with, wore a handsome 
coat, or lived in fine houses ; by good compa- 
ny Mrs. Howe meant those who were good in 
their feelings, their principles, and their man- 
ners. Francis did not always judge of these 
things exactly as his mother did; as we shall 
see from the following conversation: One 
cay he came running home from school, his 
face beaming with joy,—‘‘ Oh mother,” ex- 
claimed he, “I have run all the way,—I was in 
such a hurry to tell you that Tom Gordon has 
invited me to his party to-morrow,” 

*‘T am sorry for it,” replied the mother. 

“ Sorry!” replied Frank—“ why, I thought 
you would be very much pleased; what makes 
you sorry ?” 
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‘‘ Because I am afraid, my son, that you are 
not in good company, when you are with 
Thomas Gordon.” 

“Good company !” cried Frank—“ If I 
lived in such a house as Tom does, and could 
give such an elegaht party, I shovid think 
Governor Lincoln himself might accept my 
invitation.” 

“‘ Perhaps he might, and President Adams, 
likewise,” replied the widow, smiling ‘*nt 


her son’s simplicity ; “but, notwithstandmy \ 
the great house, and the delightful party, Fe / 


not like Tom Gordon should be an acquaifit 
ance of yours. I am sure he is not a boy 
of good principles. He has several times 
been dismissed from school, and is often en- 
gaged in mischievous, unfeeling tricks ; it is 
said he is very inattentive to his sick mother ; 
and I have myself seen him behave very im- 
properly at church.” 

“‘ But I think he is becoming a better boy,” 
answered Frank ; “since he has been at our 
school, he has been at the head of his division 
almost all the time. Besides, I don’t think it 
can do me any hurt to go and see him just 
this once. I want to see the garden, and the 
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green-housec, and the museum, very much ; 
and T’om says I shall take a ride on his little 
pony, next Saturday, if you will let me come. 
Indeed, my dear mother, i will behave just as 
if you were looking at me all the time,—and if 
I see any conduct { think you would not ap- 


_ prove, I will tell you all about it, and never 


ask to go again, unless you think proper.” 
“Very well, my boy,” said his anxious 

mother ; you may go and judge for yourself. 

hevannot be always with you, to caution you 


coakinst evil example; it is necessary you 


Whould learn many a hard, but useful lesson, 
.by experience. I have but two directions to 
give—one is, that you should tell me what 
boys are there, and what amusements you 
have ; and the next ts, that you should prom- 
ise not to engage in any cruel or mischievous 
sport. If any such things are proposed, re- 
member the Golden Rule, and ask your con- 
science whether you are doing as you would 
be done by.” 
Frank readily promised to do all this ; and 
he next day, he set out for Mr. Gordon’s, in 
a great flutter of spirits. It was the first time 
in his life that he had been abroad alone,— 
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and he had keen expectations of pleasure ; 
besides that, he felt more manliness and re- 
sponsibility than usual,—for the weight of a 
promise was on his mind,—and his mother had 
reasoned with him as if he were a man, and 
had allowed him to try an experiment, which 
she did not altogether approve. 

When he was ready to go, his mother had 
given him his nicely brushed hat, and his 
clean silk handkerchief, and said, with a seri- 
ous smile, ‘Remember the golden rule, my 
dear boy.” 

“My mother is very solemn about such a 
trifling thing as going to Tom Gordon’s par- 


ty,” thought Frank—“if I were going to. 


New York, she would not load me with more 
good advice.” 

But the next moment Frank remembered 
how often he had thought his mother too par- 
ticular, and had found in the end, that she 
was right, and he was wrong. 

The lads were soon assembled, and the 
plays began. There was a large tilter, and a 
jarge swing prepared for them; they had 
mimic gymnastics; and they walked in the 
garden. No sooner did one amusement tire 
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than another was proposed—the museum de- 
lighted them. Among other curiosities were 
ancient dresses, and garments, bought of our 
Indians. The boys put them on, and disguis- 
ed themselves in masks. When they were 
weary of this, they called for active sports, 
and a room being prepared, they were soon 
engaged in blind man’s buff. A new visiter 
was introduced at this time, who was received 
by Tom with a very hearty welcome. There 


- was something strange in his appearance, and 


Frank soon discovered that the boy was a 
real idiot, brought there to make sport for the 
company ; then he thought of the Golden 
Rule, and remembered the promise he had 
made his mother. The boy seemed timid at 
first; and Frank asked him to stand by him, 
and he would take care of him. If he had 
not reason, he seemed instinctively to under- 
stand that Frank would be kind to him. It 
was Tom’s object to make fun of him as long 
as the company should be amused; but Frank 
won over so many to think with him, that it 
would be disgraceful to make sport of such an 
unfortunate creature, that Tom concluded to 
dismiss him, if the company would only please 
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to see Billy eat a great apple, which he was 
going to give him. This seemed a very 
strange proposal; and Frank suspected there 
was some trick to be played at the expense 
of the poor fool, but he could not guess what 
it was. He asked little Henry Gorden to tell 
him ; and the child readily whispered to him 
that the apple had been dug out and filled 
with pepper. 

“He shall not eat it,” said Frank; and 
manfully stepping up to Tom, “for shame,” 
said he lowering his voice, “chow would you like, 
if you were a poor idiot, to have such a trick 
played you? give me the apple, or I will break 
friendship with you. For shame! it is wick- 
ed,—it is cowardly,—there is no fun in it; 
give me the apple, or I will take it by force, 
rather than witness such a cruel action.” 

“You shall not have it,” said Tom, “I 
care not for your friendship, or your threats.” 

“¢ Who will join me,” said Frank, “ to pre- 
vent an act of cruelty °” 

“J will join you,” said a dozen voices at 
once ; and the little band ranged themselves 
around their leader, determined to obey him. 
A fight would have been the consequence, had 
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not 'Tom, at this moment, thought best to 
make peace, and give up the apple, for fear of 
an exposure. 

“Step aside with me, Frank,” said Tom— 
* you have spoiled the sport, but I will say 
nothing about that, and give up the apple, if 
you will not tell the rest of the boys the trick 
I intended to play with it.” 

Frank accepted the conditions ; peace was 
restored, and the idiot sent home. 

Tom then showed the lads an electrical 
machine, which astonished them exceedingly. 
Frank voluntarily presented himself to be 
electrified, though the other boys were afraid. 
He courageously stood as he was directed, 
upon a cake of rosin, and held the chain con- 
nected with the machine. After some time, 
he was told that he was ailover possessed with 
the electric virtue. 

“It is a curious way of obtaining virtue of 
any kind,” said Frank, “for I have not labored 
for it. Explain it to me,—do, Tom.” 

“‘ Kiss little Henry,” said Tom, “ and then 
we shall see how brilliantly your virtue 
shines.”’ 
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Little Henry held up his pretty face to be 
kissed ; but as soon as Frank’s lips approach- 
ed his, sparks of fire snapped from his mouth. 
The child was frightened, and Frank was as- 
tonished. He wished to understand the prin- 
ciple ; but Tom told him it was no time then 
for a scientific lecture—“ it is enough for me 
to turn the machine, and see the fire flaming 
from such a cold creature as you are,”’ said 
he. ‘I shall leave it to you to study about 
it, and instruct us when you are better inform- 
ed.” 

After tea, the boys took their leave; except 
Frank, who was requested to spend the even- 
ing. ‘Tom invited him to his chamber, which 
was on the street, and commanded a view of 
all the passengers. 

** Now, Frank,” said Tom, ‘‘I want you to 
join me in the best frolic you ever heard of. 
With this bow and arrow I can shoot off the 
hats of the men that pass by—I shall hide ; 
you must tell me when to take aim—then you 
must run into the street, and bring me up the 
arrow. After we have amused ourselves in 
this way until we are tired, I want you to go 
with me, and rob old Susy’s peach-tree—She 
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showed it to me this morning; and the mean 
old creature would not give, or sell me one 
peach—‘ no, no,’ said she, ‘my son is to be 
at home to-mortow, and I must have them all 
to welcome him;’—an old fool! how she will 
scold and chatter, to-morrow morning, when 
she finds them all gone.” 

Frank was silent in astonishment. Until 
this day, he might be considered “ unspotted 
from the world.” He seldom sought his 
pleasures from home,—there his mother and 
sisters were ever ready to lay aside their work 
that they might amuse him. 

““ Now I know,” thought he, “ why my dear 
mother was so anxious about my making this 
acquaintance,—now I know that ‘Tom Gordon 
is in truth a dangerous associate—now I must 
remember my promise, and prevent the pas- 
sengers from being incommoded, and the poor 
woman’s tree from being robbed.””—Before he 
could recover himself sufficiently to speak, 
Tom sprung to the window, and declared 
there was an old quiz coming up the street, 
with a cocked hat on, and that he would soon 
see how he looked bare-headed— look at 
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him, Frank,”’ said he ; “ what is he stopping 
for ?” 

The old man, from his manner of walking, 
and of carrying his head, appeared to have 
been a soldier ; his hair was white and abun- 
dant ; his dress old fashioned, but gentleman- 
ly ; he looked venerable, but sorrowful; he 
was shaking hands with a very poor man, who 
seemed delighted to see him. © 

*‘ They have been in many a battle togeth- 
er,”’ said Tom, “and here I must stand wait- 
ing for the old fellow.” 

“* Put up your arrow, and think no more of 
this play,” replied Frank—“ look at him,—he 
is giving the poor man money. See, he seems 
to tell him not to thank him, but to thank 
heaven. He is astranger, Tom; I never saw 
him in the city before. You surely would not 
hurt an old soldier, who, perhaps, has fought 
for our liberty. Don’t you know, stranger 
is a sacred name 2?” 

‘Hurt him! I do not wish to hurt him,” 
replied Tom; “the point of my arrow is 
blunted, and I only want to relieve him from 
the burthen of his hat—now for it—here he 
comes—”’ 
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He fixed the arrow, and was about to draw 
the cord, when Frank seized him, and a seri- 
ous scuffle was the consequence. Frank was 
the strongest, but Tom had more experience 
in these rencontres. He watched his oppor- 
tunity, and tripped his antagonist, who, in fall- 
ing, struck his head against a table, and 
swooned immediately. Tom forgot his re- 
sentment, and the old man’s cocked hat, when 
he saw Frank lying apparently dead. He 
wept and wrung his hands, he kissed him, and 
begged him to speak, if it were but one word. 
The family were called, and Frank was laid 
upon a bed, and all the usual applications 
made for his recovery. It was full half an 
hour before he opened his eyes. 

“Where is Tom,” said he, looking feebly 
round. 

“ Here, here I am, and right glad to have 
you able to speak to me.” 

“ Oh, Tom,” said Frank, “ don’t touch the 
old woman’s peach tree; let the old woman 
have her peaches to treat her son with.” 

‘I won’t touch it,” said the stricken boy— 
‘I promised, if you did but live, to give up-all 
these foolish pranks.” 
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‘“‘ Did you ?” replied Frank ; “ ah, if you 
will but keep your promise, I shall not be sor- 
ry for the pain I now suffer.” 

“Oh Frank,” said Tom, “ you have saved 
me, perhaps, from, murder; for had you wil- 
lingly joined me in the plot, I intended to 
have placed some gun-powder under the cor- 


ner of the old woman’s hut, and lit it, merely — 


to frighten her with the noise ; but when I 


looked upon you, apparentlv dead, I thought. 


that if 1 had pursued my pl.., it might have 
killed the poor creature with fright.” 

“‘ She was my mother’s nurse,” said Frank, 
“ and I have been brought up to pay her eve- 
ry kindness in my power; I shored up the 
peach-tree for her yesterday, and she has 
promised to save me the largest she gathers ; 
but come, I must try and return home, or my 
poor mother will be frightened about me.”— 
He tried to stand, but became so faint with 
the effort, that it was thought necessary to 
call a carriage, and that Tom should ride 
home with him to support his head. 

When the lads entered Mrs, Howe’s par- 
Jour, Frank leaning upon Tom, the first thing 
that met their sight, was the old man with the 
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cocked. hat, who was the innocent cause of 
their quarrel. They were both astonished. 
One was pained, the other delighted; for Frank 
immediately suspected the truth, that he had 
been the champion of his mother’s uncle, 
whom he knew she expected in the evening 
stage. 

“What is the matter ? what is the matter?” 
said the frightened mother, taking her son by 
the hand. 

* Don’t be frightened, mother; I shall be 
better in a little while.” 

“How did it happen? where are you 
hurt ?” said she—‘ Oh, what a disappoint- 
ment—lI hoped to have shown you to your un- 
cle, as fair and as good, as I parted from you 
this afternoon ; but I am afraid, Frank, you 
have not kept your promise.” 

‘“‘Thave, mother,” said Frank, “ and keeping 
that promise, is the greatest pleasure I ever 
had in my life,” 

“Then tell how you received this accident; 
and remember you gave me your word 
that you would faithfully tell me all your 
amusements, and describe the characters of. 
the lads you met. It was not from curiosity, 
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Frank, that I required this promise of you ; 
but that I might judge for myself whether it 
would be safe for me again to act against my 
own judgment.” 

The two lads were both disconcerted.— 
Frank had made this promise to his mother; 
but how could he bear to hurt Tom’s feelings, 
after he has promised to give up all his foolish 
pranks, and try, in his hours of pleasure, to be 
merry and wise? the boys looked confusedly 
at each other. 

“What does all this mean,”’ said Colonel 
Howard; “there is some mystery here, which 
ought to be explained.” 

“Tell, Frank,’ said Tom, “ you know your 
mother will approve all your conduct.” 

“Tt will hurt your feelings,” said Frank, in 
a whisper to Tom; “and if I must tell my 
mother, I choose to do it in secret.” 

“ QO Frank,” said Mrs. Howe, “I cannot 
bear to think you have told me a falsehood ; 
and yet appearances are dreadfully against 
you. Your wound will soon be healed; but if 

your good puimciple have deserted you, what 
shall I do for my som ?” 
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“T will tell you all about it,” said Pom, his 
face glowing with the struggle he had made 
with himself, “I have promised to try and be 
good; and I read in a book, yesterday, that in 
all great endeavors, the first step is the hard- 
est.” He then, without prevarication, told 
why he had invited Frank, and had promised 
him a ride upon his little horse—the reason 
was, that he wished to draw him into some 
mischief which would injure his character, be- 
cause he was next to him in the division at 
school, and was the only boy he was afraid 
would go above him. It was a hard task 
that Tom had undertaken; but he went 
through it, Col. Howard said, with the cour- 
age of a soldier. He told how Frank protect- 
ed the idiot—how he tried to persuade him not 
to insult the stranger,—and how, just recov- 
ered from a long fainting fit, the first thought 
Frank had, was to beg him not to rob poor 
Susy’s peach tree. 

The mother and the old soldier shed tears. 
The first, wept tears of joy, that her son’s vir- 
tue had been tried, and had come out brighter 
by the trial ; the old man wept for his son, his 
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only son, whom he had recently lost—‘ Philip 
was just such a youth,” said he. 

* Uncle,” said Frank, “ Philip was a better 
boy than I shall ever be. Mother has always 
told me, if I could be half as deserving as 
cousin Philip, she should be satisfied.” 

“This young gentleman, if I am not mista- 
ken,” said Col. Howard, turning to Tom, 
‘‘ will make a good man yet. I saw the signs 
of worth beaming from his eyes, as he set 
forth Frank’s good deeds at his own expense. 
Persevere, my young friend,” said the Col. 
shaking him by the hand, “be careful with 
whom you associate, reject every amusement 
that is not innocent, have one biessed rule al- 
ways in your mind, “ do as you would be done 
by,” and then——” 

“And then,” said Tom, “will you let 
Frank be my friend ?” 

‘TI am your friend now,” said Frank, “ and 
shall always consider this as the happiest day 
I have yet known.” 

‘“‘T hope in time I may encourage this 
friendship,” said Mrs. Howe. ‘You must 
visit Frank ; my daughters and myself will 
join in your amusements ; but I cannot give 
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you my confidence, master Gordon, until you 
have deserved it. My son has no father to 
watch over him, and guard him from evil.” 
“Yes he has,” said Col. Howard ; “ your 
boy has won my heart in this short interview ; 
I am now alone in the world—Frank shall be 
the son of my adoption, and my fortune will 
enable me to-educate him as he deserves; I 
have fought for his liberties, and he has 


rong a protect my grey head.” 


’ 


ill you indeed,” said Frank, “be my 
,father? how shall J merit such kindness?” 
“ By never forgetting the Golden Rule,” 


said Col. Howard, “ Do as you would be done 
by!” X.Y. Z. 


LINES TO A LITTLE GIRL, 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


OcTOBER in mantle of rainbow hue,— 
Spangled by Iris, in frolic, with dew,— 
In joy of thy birth, ona bright cloud flew 
To hail thee,—Mary. 


Nine years have passed.—and loved one, say, - 
Has not life bloomed on thy happy way? 
Not a cloud has darkened thy sunny day,— 

Dear Mary. 
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That tender friend, whose maternal love 
First prest thy cheek with a kiss—sweet Dove! 


And breathed a prayer to God above 
For thee, Mar 


That dear one still, 
Watches thy way to guard from ill ; 


And prays that heaven, in its mercy will 
Bless thee, Mary. 


And that other guide of thy helpless years,— 
Him who now in thy young heart rears 
The plants of grace,—and prays that tears 

Dim not thy blue eye, Mary. 


Him, love with a pure and tender heart, 
And cheer his days as years depart, 
With affection’s ever watchful art, 
His duteous Mary. 


Long, long be thine light-hearted joy, 
And thine those sweets that never cloy; 


Thine be a life without alloy,— 
Dear Mary. 


Thy Spring of life hath opened fair; 

May thy Summer days, unknown to care, 

Find thee with peace and health, thy share, 
Dear Mary. 


May Autumn with a sober grace 
Receive thee still with smiling face,— 
And when you hail with measured pace- 


Old Winter’s reign; 
21 
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Oh, then, when Time is fleeting fast, 
May bud of Heaven outlive the blast, 
And yield the fruits of peace at last, 
To thee, Mary. 


THE ANTELOPE, 


Fly to the desert, fly with me, 

Our Arab tents are rude for thee; 

Our sands are bare, but down the slope, 

The silvery-footed Antelope 

As gracefully and gaily springs, 

As o’er the marble court of kings. 
Moore. 


These beautiful animals are natives of 
Asia, Africa, and Mexico. ‘They are said to 
form herds of two or three thousand, and gen- 
erally choose hilly countries. Antelopes are 
an intermediate genus between the deer and 
the goat. Their hodies are formed like the 
deer, but the texture of their horns resembles 
the goat. 

It was formerly thought that no species of 
this elegant animal were to be found in Amer- 
ica ; but Capt. Lewis sent home several skins 
of the forked-horned, or Missouri Antelope, 
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or: of which is in a fine state of preservation 
at the Museum in Philadelphia. 

The general color of this creature is buff, 
shaded with dark, rich chesnut color, and oc- 
* sionally spotted with white. Around the 
Vape of Good Hope, blue Antelopes are 
found—-so called from their fine blue, velvetty 
color. Their beautiful black eyes are very 
celebrated. ‘The woman restored to life at 
Joppa, was supposed to have been called 
Tabitha, i. e. Dorcas, or the Antelope, from 
the beauty of her eyes. It is still a favorite 
comparison in the East ; and “ you have the 
eyes of an Antelope” is considered the great- 
est compliment that can be paid a handsome 
woman. * 

These animals are gracefully formed, ac- 
tive, restless, timid, shy, and surprisingly 
swift and elastic in their motions. Hunting 
the Antelope, is a favorite amusement in 
Asia ; and the accounts given of it sufficient- 
ly prove the fleetness of these pretty crea- 
tures. Greyhounds, the fleetest of dogs are 
outrun by them; and sportsmen are obliged 
to have recourse to the aid of falcons, which 
fly to a great height, and dart upon them 
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like an arrow. In Persia, young hawks are 
taught this species of hunting, by being fed 
from the stuffed skin of an antelope. In In- 
dia and Persia, a sort of leopard is likewise 
made use of in the chase. This creature 
leaps and bounds with a rapidity similar to 
the antelope itself; yet if the leopard fail in a 
first attempt, its prey invariably escapes.— 
The word which is translated “roe” in the 
Holy Scriptures, is supposed by Dr.’ Shaw, to 
mean antelope: thus, instead of “ swift as 
roes upon the mountains,” we should read, 
‘¢ swift as mountain antelopes.”” ‘The young 


reader of Robinson Crusoe, will, no doubt, 
have a strong affection for thése interesting 
animals, on account of the comfort and con- 
solation they afforded that solitary and ingen- 
ious hero. 


ENIGMA. 

A lady in prison received an animal as a present from 
her niece, which signified to her ‘“* Make your escape ;” 
in reply she sent back a fruit which imported “ It is impos- 
sible to escape.”” What was the animal, and what was the 
fruit. ‘ 
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Cuarves Goovwin had a kind heart, but a 
bad temper. Perhaps my readers do not 
know what I mean, when I say a little boy has 
a bad temper, and a good disposition ; I mean 
such little boys as do very wrong things when 
they are in a passion, and in one minute after 
feel very much grieved to think they have 
done them. ‘This was the case with Charles 
Goodwin., He had a mothey, who loved him 
dearly, and who was always willing to do any 
thing which she knew would really make him 
a happier and a better child. She always 
washed and dressed him herself; she read 
pretty stories to him, and taught him little 
hymns ; and many a time, during the long 
winter evenings, she would steal up stairs 
when he was fast asleep, to see whether his 
trundle-bed was made warm and comfortable, 
and to imprint a kiss on his little pouting lips. 
When he was ill-tempered, and impatient, it 
grieved her very much, and sometimes she 
would go into her chamber alone and cry, to 
think her little boy behaved so no one could 
love him. 
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One day, as Mrs. Goodwin sat beside the 
cradle, rocking her baby, who was lying in it 
asleep, Charles asked her to lay down her 
work, and read to him; and as he spoke very 
sofiley, and seemed careful not to waken little 
Catharine, his mother felt pleased with 
him, and very readily laid down her work 
and began the story of “ The Lutile Basket 
Makers,” in “* Early Lessons.”” After she had 
read it, Charles said, “‘ I thank you, mother. 
Will you read it again °” 

“It is a very long story, Charles, to read 
twice,”’ she said ; “ but I will go over it once 
more; and then you must not ask again.” 
So she read it all through once more, but 
instead of being satisfied, when she had done, 
Charles said, ‘‘ Mother I want you to read 
it again.” His mother shut the book, and 
put it away ; and Charles teazed and fretted 
about it, till at last, fearing he would wake 
the baby, she took his hand, and led him to 
the door, and bade him stay in the next room 
until she called him. 

Charles’s playthings were all in that room, 
and he might have been very happy playing 
there, if he had minded his mother; but in- 
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stead of that, he went into the kitchen, and 
was so mischievous as to pull the clothes off 
the clothes-horse, and throw them about the 
floor, when Susan, the chambermaid, had 
been ironing them for his mother. So the 
girl pushed him out of the kitchen, and shut 
the door. His mother heard him kicking 
against it, and she came to see what was the 
matter. Charles was very much ashamed of 
himself, when he saw his mother standing at 
the head of the stairs, looking at him. 

“Ah my poor little Charles,” said she, 
“how it grieves me that you should make 
yourself so disagreeable to people—lI pity 
you, for nobody likes to be with you. I was 
obliged to send you away from me because 
you were so teazing and fretful ; and Susan 
shuts you from the kitchen for being mischiev- 
ous; and you have disobeyed me too; for 
when I bade you stay in the next room, you 
went into the kitchen: for this I must punish 
you—so go into that room now—TI shall lock 
the door, and keep you there an hour.” 

Charles wished very much that his mother 
would not lock the door ; for he wanted to 
show her that he could stay there when she 
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bade him, without being locked up ;—but she 
could not trust him, because he deceived her 
before. When she was going out of the 
room, he said “ May I kiss you, mother °” 
but she told him she would kiss him when he 
had been good; and then she left him, and 
locked the door. 

The next summer, Charles Goodwin had 
grown taller, and he knew more, and was 
not so fretful and mischievous as he had been; 
but he was still apt to be angry at trifles ; and 
sometimes he would throw himself into 
such a passion, he would not know what he 
was doing. He was very fond of his little sister 


Catharine, who was now big enough to sfep 


about the room alone,and say Char,for Charles, 
which always made Charles laugh; but 
sometimes when she would strike him with 
her play-things, or throw over his little card- 
houses, he would forget that she was not old 
enough to know better ; and would strike, or 
push her ; and then she would begin to cry. 

Poor Charles often wished that he had not 
such a quick temper—“‘IfI could only stop 
to think, mother,” he would say, ‘I should 
not do so,—but she hurts me, and I get angry, 
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and then I strike her, almost before I know it; 
but [ will try to remember next time, that she 
only does it in play, and does not know that 
she hurts me. Poor little Catharine !—kiss 
me now; and do not cry any more; and 
here are my playthings—You shall have the 
whole.” 

As they grew older, these children loved 
each other more and more ; and when Catha- 
rine was old enough to go to school, Charles 
took great pleasure in having her ride there 
in his little wagon, and calling for her when 
sohool was done. 

One very pleasant afternoon, they went in 
a carriage with their mother, a few miles out 
in the country. They stopped at the house. 
of a lady whose name was Mrs. White,—and, 
she took them to see her flower garden—and 
her lambs, and her chickens ; and then into 
a cherry-orchard, where there were plenty of 
nice, ripe cherries. When they had eaten as 
many as Mrs. Goodwin thought proper for 
the children, Mrs. White said there was a 
beautiful prospect to be seen from the top of 
a hill which was near, and she wished Mrs. 
Goodwin to see it—They thought it would 
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tire little Catherine to go up this hill ; so the 
two children were told to go and amuse them- 
selves in the flower-garden,and summer house, 
till their mother came back. They played 
there very happily for some time: at last, 
Catharine said, ‘I want some more cher- 
ries,” 

‘““ No,” said Charles, “‘ mother forbade us to 
eat any more ;—besides, there are none here 
—The cherries are all in the cherry-orch- 
ard.” 

“<T will go and get some” said Catharine ; 
and away she ran, and Charles after her :— 
He soon caught her ; for her little feet would 
not carry her very fast. : 

“Oh, naughty girl; for shame!’ said he, 
“to disobey mother !—come back with me.”’ 

‘“‘ No no”’—screamed Catharine, half laugh- 
ing, half crying, “I will go into the cherry 
orchard—I will have cherries.” 

*T shall not let you”? said Charles “ and 
he held her by her frock ;—but she pulled, 
till'the frock was torn ;—and then she began 
to cry and scream; and Charles told her if 
tshe did no leave off making such a noise, he 
should hold her there till his mother came— 
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but she only cried the louder, and kicked, 
and pulled, and screamed, until at last Charles 
lost his patience, and struck her—Then she 
broke away from him, and ran into the orch- 
ard, and fell over a stone ;—and immediately 
she left off screaming, and lay so still, that 
Charles was frightened, and ran towards her ; 
but he found she had fainted—”’ 

“Oh, what shall I do?’ said Charles, 
‘‘ there is nobody near enough to hear me, if 
I call ever so loud.”—But he called, for all 
that, again and again, as loud as he could ; 
still no one came. He took Catharine’s head 


upon his lap, and found that a stone had cut 
her ferchead ; and her face was covered with 
blood. He called to her—and kissed her— 
and put away the bloody curls from her face ; 
but she did not move; and he thought she 
must be dead. 


“ Oh, Ihave killed her” he said, “ my dear, 
dear, little sister; I have struck you, and 
killed you! what will become of me ?” 

Presently, he remembered that once when 
he had been burt by a fall, his mother had 
wet the place with cold water ;—and seeing a 
watering pot, at a little distance, he thought 
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there might be some water left in it. So he 
laid his little sister’s head softly on the grass, 
and ran to look ; and he was very glad, for 
it was half full. He sprinkled her face ; and 
after a little while, she opened her eyes ; but 
she was frightened at sight of the blood, and 
began to cry again. 

Just then Mrs. White, and Mrs. Goodwin 
came down the hill, and were surprised at see- 
ing the children in the cherry orchard ; and 
when they came near, and saw Catharine all 
covered with blood, and crying, Mrs. Good- 
win took her in her arms, and carried her 
into the house, without speaking one word to 
Charles—for she saw by his looks that he had 
done something wrong ; and she hoped that 
he would be honest enough to confess the 
truth, without her asking him any questions : 
but Mrs. White asked Catharine what had 
caused her to fall, and Catharine answered 
her like a good girl : 

‘‘ Oh, I was naughtys-ma’am ; I wanted to 
get cherries, and Charles said I must not— 
that was the beginning of it,—and if I had 
minded my mother, or listened to Chawés, I 
should not have fallen.” 
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“T am glad that you own your fault” said 
Mrs. Goodwin. “I will get your forehead 
well again, if you are patient. Another time 
you will do better my little girl. As for you, 
Charles, I am much pleased with you—come 
to me, my boy ; and let Catharine thank you 
for trying to take care of her, when she was 
left with you—I was afraid you had been 
doing something wrong.” 

Charles held down his head—and. stood 
still—At last, he said—‘ Catharine did not 
tell you all, mother,—I struck her; and that 
made her run away. I have been very bad, 
and I can’t bear to hear you praise me.” 

“T am sorry,” said Mrs. White, ‘ that any 
little boy of my acquaintance, should do such 
a thing as that,—oh fie, sir! what, strike your 
sister ! 

Charles coloured up, and did not move. 
He could hardly help crying. At last, Mrs. 
Goodwin said, ‘I see that Charles is very 
much ashamed of himself; come to me, 
Charles, and shake hands with me—You are 
an honest boy, at any rate ; and I shall never 
be afraid of your telling me a falsehood.” | 

*¢ Oh, mother, you. do not know how f felt 
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when I[ saw Catharine lying there—I thought 
I had killed her, and that Iwas like Cain !” 

““ You must remember, my dear son, that it 
was Cain’s bad temper that caused him to 
murder his brother,” said Mrs. Goodwin, “ if 
you do not learn to manage your temper, you 
may become as wicked as he.” 

After this, Charles became more careful 
what he did when he found himself growing 
angry ; and whenever little Catharine provok- 
ed him, he would think directly about the 
afternoon they were in Mrs. White’s cherry- 
orchard together, and then he would drop the 
hand that was lifted to strike, and stop before 
he spoke the cross words, that were just com- 
ing from his lips. 

One Thursday afternoon, the children were 
left at home with the chambermaid ; their 
mother having gone out ;—and Catharine 
asked Charles to drag her in his wagon up 
and down the side-walk, before the house ; 
but she had forgotten to ask leave of her 
mother, before she went out, and the chamber- 
maid thought they had better not. 

“You know, master Charles,” she said 
“that if any accident should happen to you or 
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Miss Catharine, while your mother is away, I 
shall be blamed for not taking better care of 
you. Sol shall not consent to your going, 
unless you tell me that your mother gave you 
leave.” 

“No, she did not give us leave,” said 
Charles, “‘ for we forgot to ask her, but she 
would not object to it, lam sure. You need 
not trouble your head about it, Susan, for my 
sister and I are determined to go.” 

Then he went for the wagon ; but Susan 
héld it back, and declared he should not have 
it, if she could prevent him. He began to 
say some very impertinent things to her, and 
called her a fool, for meddling with his 
affairs ; till at last Susan let go the wagon ; 
then he ran to the door with it, and called to 
Catharine to run after him as fast as she could, 
which she would gladly have done ; but just 
as she was scampering across the floor, Susan 
caught her, and carried her up stairs, though 
Catharin kicked, and screamed with all her 
might. 

As soon as they -were gone, Charles began 
to think that he had done wrong. “ Instead 
of setting Catharine a good example, I have 
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been teaching her to be as bad as myself,” 
said he—“ Instead of being angry with Susan, 
I ought to have remembered that she was 
doing her duty. I will. go up now, and tell 
her I am sorry that I called her names.” 
So up he went to Susan’s chamber, where she 

® had shut herself in with Catharine, and he 
stopped a minute, for he heard his sister 
sobbing, and Susan trying to quiet her :—at 
last, he took hold of the latch, but found that 
the door was fastened. 

“¢ Susan, I want to come in,” said he. 

“No, no, go away Master Charles,” she 
answered 93 am just getting your sister to 
behave like a good girl. I shall tell your 
mother how you have treated me.” 

*¢ You need not tell her, for I shall tell her 
myself; I am sorry that I called you a fool, 
Susan ; and I have come up to tell Catharine, 
if she will come down and sit with me in the 
parlour, I will read her a story in “ Stories 
for Chamber.” 

Then Susan opened the door, and Catha- 
rine looked very much pleased :—She ran 
down into the parlour, before Charles ; and 
when he got there, she was laughing and 
holding the book behind her. 
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. ieee little iene I am going to winik to 
you,”’ said Charles ; and he held out his hand 
for the book,— but Catharine ran into the cor- 
ner, and cried, 

“ No—I read it—I _ it.” Poor Charles 
saw that she was crumpling the leaves very 
much ; but he kept his temper, and said,— 
“Well, Catharine, read it yourself, but don’t 
press the leaves up so.” ‘Then he took ano- 
ther book, and sat down to read by himself. 

In a few minutes, he felt her climbing up 
behind his chair ; and she put her little arms 
round his neck, and said, “I am sorry—will 
you read to me ?” 4 

‘“‘ Ah,” thought Charles, ‘I haye'set her a 
geod example now, and how ready she is:to 
follow it!” So he placed her in the chair be- 
side him, and she sat close to him, and quite 
still, while he read her favorite story. 

When Mrs. Goodwin came home, Charles 
told her all that had happened, and she said 
they should not go to ride on the side-walk, 
that day ; but if they would be up early, be- 
fore the sun was too high, they should go and 
play there, the next morning. 
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Thus trying very hard to correct his bad 
temper, Charles gained more and more com- 
mand of it, every day ; until, at last, when he 
came to be thirteen years old, he was so sel- 
dom known to be angry, that no one would be- 
lieve he had once been so passionate as he 
was when our story began. About this time 
he was sent to an academy for boys, thirty or 
forty miles distant from home ; and a very sad 
thing it was for him, to leave his dear mother 
and sister. 

Catharine was now in her eleventh year; 
and excepting some few faults, and bad hab- 
its, she was, owing to the good examples of 
her brother, and the care of her kind mother, 
a very excellent girl. 

“Now, my dear Charles,” said she, the 
day that Charles went away,—“ I hope you 
will not be in a passion once this whole quar- 
ter.” 

“‘ Let us all hope this,” said Mrs. Goodwin, 
“and something more. Let us also hope that 
our dear Catharine, by the time her brother 
comes back, will have become a very atten- 
tive little girl, and no longer think herself 
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the very smartest young lady in the whole 
world.” 

With many tears, Catharine took leave of 
her dear brother, who left with a sorrowful 
heart the home where he had always been so 
happy. 

At a boarding school, there are many tri- 
als for a boy’s temper ; but Charles had so 
long been in the habit of controlling his, that 
he found but little difficulty. 

Catharine, meanwhile, was counting the 
days for his return. At last, when he had 
been gone, (as it seemed to her,) a very long 
while,—‘* O mother,” she said, “in five weeks 
he will be here—and how many days will that 
be ?>—let me see,—five times seven are thirty- 
five. Thirty-five days! that seems a great 
while ; what shall I do to make it pass away 
quickly 7” 

‘‘ Attend diligently to your lessons, my 
dear,” her mother would say—‘“ and employ 
all your time about something ; this is the best 
method I know of, to make time pass both 
quickly and pleasantly.” 

Catharine followed her mother’s advice; and 
when the five weeks were at an end, she was 
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surprised to find that they had gone so 
soon. 

‘Mother, mother, I hear the carriage !” 
she said, on the morning of the day that 


Charles was expected,—and she ran to the 
door,—but it was not he; and many times, 
through the day, did she meet with the same 
disappointment. 

He came, however, at last ; and when Mrs. 
Goodwin, and Charles, and Catharine were 
seated together, that evening, by the parlour 
fire, talking over all that had passed since they 
parted, there were not three happier people in 
the world. 

A few nights after Charles’ return, Mrs. 
Goodwin and her children were sitting togeth- 
er, Charles reading, and Mrs. Goodwin at 
work. 

‘What a good likeness I have drawn of 
old black Sarah,” said Catharine, after 
spending half an hour in drawing faces upon 
paper, with a lead pencil. ‘See, moth- 
er,—see, Charles—there are her great lips, 
and her flat nose ; and her little short neck.” 

Her mother looked at the drawing, and 
went on with her work. 
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** Don’t you think it looks exactly like her, 
mother °” 

“* No, my dear, I cannot see the likeness.” 

*‘ Dear,—I am surprised at that—Charles, 
do look at it.” 

“It is certainly the face of a negro,” said 
Charles, unwilling to disappoint her. 

“TI think,” said Catharine, “I have some 
taste for drawing ; I wish I could take les- 
sons: now, mother, I know what you are 
smiling at.” 

** Well, Catharine, at what am I smiling ?” 

“You think I am vain of my talents for 


drawiag ; but I assure you, dear mother, I 


am not.” 
“J should be sorry, my little girl, if you 


were vain of a talent you do not possess. 
Two or three years hence, if it appears that 
you have such a talent, you shall take les- 
sons,—but for the present, let me advise you 
to think only of the studies in which you are 
already engaged, Have you learned your 
history lesson for to-morrow ?” 

‘QO no, mother, I have not looked at it, 
yet ; but I shall have plenty tine before nine 
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o'clock. I can get every word of it in twen- 
ty minutes.” 

Mrs. Goodwin held up her watch. 

‘“‘ Bless me! it wants but a quarter of nine; 
how fast the evenings go. Well, I shall be 
able to get my lesson in the morning. I nevy- 
er care about getting it over night, my memo- 
ry is so ” 

Catharine was afraid her mother would 
smile again, so she did not finish what she was 
saying. 

“‘ Perhaps you may not wake in the morn- 
ing,’ said Charles anxiously. ‘There are 
more than ten minutes, now, for you: Why 
don’t you begin and study what you can in 
that time, and then you will not have so much 
to get in the morning ?” 

‘* Because I never could bear to learn half 
a lesson ata time. It seems so much like 
that stupid Mary Sumner, who is obliged to 


mope morning, noon, and night, over a lesson, 
that I can get in half an hour.” 
Catharine went on chatting in this manner, 
until her mother said it was nine. 
““ Good night,” said she ; ‘“‘and mother, will 
you just knock on the wall when you wake in 
28 
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Catharine went to bed. 

Mrs. Goodwin knocked again, and again, in 
the morning ; and Catharine heard her; but 
her eyelids felt very heavy,—and when she 
tried to open them, the light pained her; so 
she covered her head with the counterpane, 
and began to ,dream that she was piling up 
her school-books, which her mother had the 
cruelty to knock over, as fast as she picked 
them up. At last, a gentle hand drew away 
the covering from her cheek, and starting up, 
she saw her mother standing beside her with 
her watch in her hand. 

Catharine immediately began to put on her 
clothes ; and she opened her history, and laid 
it on the table, that she might be getting some 
of it while she was dressing. . This made her 
so slow in her motions, that she was not near- 
ly dressed, when the breakfast-bell rang.— 
Now she began to hurry, and her hands trem- 
bled so, that she tangled her hair almost as 
fast as she cleared it. Her agitation caused 
other delays ; and she said she did know how 
it was,—but every thing seemed to go wrong. 
Her mother looked disappointed, and Charles 
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appeared grieved, when she came into the 
breakfast-room; she took her place in silence, 
hardly daring to raise her eyes, She hastily 
swallowed her breakfast, and thought that 
Charles and her mother ate so much more 
than usual, that the meal would never be 
over. 


At last, they rose from the table, and she 
flew to her book. The lesson was a hard one 
—and she had the mortification to find that 
she could not commit it in twenty minutes.— 
Before it was halflearned, some of her school- 
fellows called for her, and knowing that she 


should be disgraced, if she came in late, she 
was obliged, though with a heavy heart, to go 
with them. 

Catharine lost her station at the head of the 
class ; and what heightened her mortification, 
was, to see “stupid Mary Sumner” take her 
place. 

“T trust this will be a lesson to you, my 
dear Catharine,” said her kind mother, “ not 
to undervalue the abilities of another, while 
you overrate your own; and in future you 
will not rely so strongly on the goodness of 
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your memory, as to put off till to-morrow, what 
ought to be done to-day.”’ 

Thus by suffering the natural consequences 
of their faults, the “ Little Goodwins,” in time, 
became so far freed from them, as to be com- 
forts to their mother, and valuable members 


of society. A. M. W, 


AFFECTION, 


THE following touching anecdote is told by Madam de 
Genlis, in the eighth volume of her Memoirs. ‘“ There 
lives an old peasant woman near Paris, who has an orphan 
grand-daughter, sixteen years of age, of whom she is pas- 
sionately fond. But poverty has its vexations; and much 
as the old woman loves the orphan, she sometimes beats 
her with severity. The poor girl endures this treatment 
with unutterable mildness, and never makes the slightest 
complaint. One day, when the old woman had beaten her 

‘with great cruelty, and for a long time, she began to weep 
bitterly. The grandmother was surprised, and exclaimed, 
*‘This is something new; you never used to cry when I beat 
you; why do youdoit now?” The angelic girl replied, 
** Because, dear grandmother, you do not hurt me now; 
and by that sign I know your strength is failing.” 
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James. Aunt Maria, I have been reading 
the account of the Scotch, which Sir Walter 
Scott gives Master Hugh Littlejohn, in that 
interesting book called ‘‘ Tales of my Grand- 
father.” I wish somebody would tell me the 
history of America in such a way. 

Aunt.—To tell it to you in such a way, my 
dear nephew, would be difficult ; for very few, 
like Sir Walter, have the faculty of making 
all sorts of stories charming. Besides, Amer- 
ican history is not as romantic as the Scotch. 

James.—W hy, after all, I don’t believe those 
Highland chiefs were a bit better, or braver, 
men than our Indian chiefs; and they seem 
to me to have been full as fierce and bloody 
minded. I think Logan, and King Phillip, 
and Tecumseh are every whit as interesting 
personages as the “ Black Douglas.” 

Aunt.—If they belonged to the history of 
some foreign nation, no doubt we should think 
them so. The more distant the place, and 
the more remote the period: in which» stories 
are located, the more apt we are to take an 
interest in them, For this reason, I am 
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afraid you would not keep awake, were I to 
tell you about American scenes, and Ameri- 
can heroes, of which so much has already 
been told you. 

James.—I think I should like to hear it all 
over again, in a connected chain. It will fix 


it in my mind ; and it is no matter how well 
I remember the history of my own country. 
Aunt.—W ell then, I willtell you events just 
as they occur to my mind, without any refer- 
ence to what you know, or do not know, on the 
subject. From whence this country was 
peopled, is a matter of great uncertainty ; and 
writers in general do not pretend to have any 
settled opinion about it. Some think Ameri- 
ca and Asia were formerly one continent, and 
that wandering tribes from the north of Asia 
found their way across where Bhering Straits 
now are, and became hunters in these im- 
measurable and unknown wilds. Others 
think they are the twelve tribes of Israel, who 
wandered here in a similar way, after they 
were driven out of Palestine. This last was 
the opinion of the famous Apostle Elliot, 
whose biography has been in the Juvenile 
Miscellany. He wrote a book called “ The 
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Jews in America.” In dividing themselves 
into tribes, each governed by a particular 
chief, they certainly resembled the children 
of Israel; but there is nothing remarkable 
in that,—for nations in a rude, Wandering state 
have always chosen that simple form of gov- 
ernment. The Indians found in Mexico and 
South America, strongly resembled the Per- 
sians, and other oriental nations, in the wor- 
ship of the sun, and of fire; but that by no 
means proves them descended from Persians ; 
for what could be so natural for any barba- 
rous nation, who had never been taught of 
God, as to worship what seemed to thema 
great ball of fire, daily revisiting the earth, 
and annually restoring its verdure, and its 
bloom ? Ail these conjectures are so uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory, that it is quite useless 
to indulge in them. We cannot find out who 
the Indians were, nor whence they came ; 
but, when the country was discovered, it 1s 
certain they were scattered over the whole 
face of it, and gave every indication of having 
been here for centuries. 

They had, however, made very little im- 
provement in the arts of life. They chased 
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wild animals for food, and either ate their 
flesh raw, or baked it,in holes in the ground. 

James.—If they had lived here, as you sup- 
pose, many hundred years, I think they must 
have had less sense than we have, or they 
would have made themselves more comfort- 
able and respectable in that time. 

Aunt.— Intellect and refinement have in all 
nations been things of gradual improvement ; 
and the beginning of that improvement. has 
generally originated in necessity. Had Eng- 
land, like this country, been large enough 
for multitude of tribes to hunt in, without any 
danger of interfering with each other, and 
had her forests been as inexhaustibly full of 
buffalo and deer, it is not probable that com- 
merce would to this day have made ‘ France 
her vineyard, the Indies her spice garden, 
and China her plantation of tea.” 

When people are crowded together, they 
are compelled to invent some kind of money, 
because it is impossible to carry on a trade 
in barter unless some individuals have more 
of any given article than they want, and 
other individuals who stand in need of that 
article have something as valuable to give in 
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return. As soon as money becomes current, 
people will exert their ingenuity to the utmost 
to get some of it. Ifthey have nothing use- 
ful to sell, they will invent something pretty, 
to please the fancy,—or something luxurious, 
to please the palate,—or something learned or 
beautiful, to exercise the understanding, and 
amuse the imagination ; and this is the way 
nations become enlightened and_ refined. 
Now our Indians wanted nothing but, fur to 
wear, and venison to eat; and these they 
could always get with their bows and arrows. 
You know I have often told you that it is 
natural for men and women, as well as for 
little boys and girls, to be idle with their 
hands and their thoughts, unless they have 
some very strong motives to induce them to 
exertion. Indians had no such motive; and 
so long as they lived in an extensive wilder- 
ness, filled with wild animals, they never 
could have had such motives. We must not 
conclude they were a stupid race because 
they did not build magnificent abbeys and 
palaces, like the English,—or invent beauti- 
ful trinkets, like the French. They showed 
as much intellect, shrewdness, and imagina- 
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tion as their situation demanded ; therefore it 
is fair to conclude, if their situation had de- 
manded more, they would have shown more. 

Janes.—There is something very grand in 
the‘idea of savages roaming over these im- 
mense and beautiful forests, century after 
century, while ail the wise, the witty, and the 
proud, of the Old World, were eitirely igno- 
rant of their existence. 

Aunt.—Yes, it is a sublime thought. Ima- 
gine to yourself the wild Indian guiding his 
rude canoe over Lake Champlain, and the 
solitary papoose tipping his little arrow with 
diamonds from Lake George, while all the 
world were ignorant of those beautiful sheets 
of water, which half the world now travel by 
latid @hd sea to look upon. Thanks to the 
genius and enterprising spirit of Christopher 
Columbus, the grand and picturesque scenes 
of America were not always doomed to be 
haunts for savages, wolves and _ panthers. 
His knowledge of the shape of the world, and 
its probable circumference, led him to think 
there must be more land than had then been 
discovered. He accordingly tried to obtain 
money to hire men and ships to go in pursuit 
of that land. 
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The Portuguese at that time were endeav- 
ouring to find a passage to India by sailing 
around Africa. A great deal of time and 
money had been expended to no purpose, and 
when they began to grow very weary of the 
enterprise, Columbus started the new idea 
that India might be found in the west. The 
scheme was laughed at, as wild and improba- 
ble, and all assistance was refused by the 
government. 


He persevered, however, in his plan; and hav- 
ing received aid from Ferdinand and Isabella, 
of Spain, he made a voyage across the Atlan- 


tic in 1492. You have been told awhundred 
times, how many hardships and discourage- 
ments he endured,—-how often. he thought he 
saw land, and it proved to be mist ; how the 
compass terrified the mariners, by varying so 
strangely from the pole ; how there was muti- 
ny on board his vessel, because the sailors 
thought he had led thein into a wild and fool- 
ish adventure, and that they should never see 
land again ; and how, when storms arose, he 
wrote his adventures on parchment, encased 
in Wax, and threw it into the sea. 
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His labours and anxieties were, at length, 
rewarded, by the discovery of the West India 
Islands. Great honours and rewards were 
promised him ; but you know how his ene- 
mies succeeded in prejudicing the government 
against him, by pretending that he aimed at 


sovereignty over the newly discovered world. 
His enemies succeeded in getting him seftt 
home in chains ; but he so far cleared him- 
self from suspicion, as to be sent out on asec- 
ond expedition. His enemies were ship- 
wrecked, but he was again successful in his 
purpose. 

He made four voyages, in the third of 
which he visited the continent at the northern 
part of South America. The Indians here 

"> were,as ignorant of the Eastern world as the calle 
Spaniards had been of the Western. They Flor 

_ thought the ship was an immense bird on the whic 
_» "waters, and were terrified, when they saw men gene 
of a strange dress and complexion, come out ed th 
ofher. The Spaniards, on their part, were conti 
almost as much astonished to see men who ed. by 

had the commonest utensils made of gold, and Colui 
‘who seemed to value that preeious metal no tll 14 
more than pebble-stones. Siving 
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The first successful voyage of Columbus, 


soon made other navigators ambitious to 
share the glory of the enterprise. About the 
time Columbus made his second voyage, Se- 
bastian Cabot, and his son, John Cabot, sail- 
edon the same course, under the patronage 
of Henry 7th, of England. In 1493 they dis- 
covered land, which they called Prima Vista, 
supposed to be Newfoundland, or Nova Sco- 
tia ; and sailed along the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, as far as Florida. 

The honour of having first discovered the 
continent of America, probably belongs to 
the Cabots, who were natives of Venice ; 
but neither they nor Columbus received ¢red- 
it for it. Americus Vesputius, more properly 
called Amerigo Vespucci, an enterprising 
Florentine, caught the adventurous spirit 
which the success of Columbus had made so 
general. According to his account, he pass- 
ed through the Gulf of Mexico, and saw the 
continent in 1497. This statement is doubt- 
ed. by many. If this be true, he preceeded 
Columbus; who did not discover the continent 
till 1498. At all events, he had the honour of 
giving a name to this vast and important por- 
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tion of the globe, while Columbus died neg- 
lected, unable to obtain redress for his numer- 
ous wrongs. But his name now fills a glori- 
ous place in history; and if anything can 
make us think of his disappointments and his 

injuries, with diminished regret, it is the inter- 
esting manner in which his life has recently 
been written by George Washington Irving. 
How this country came to be a refuge for op- 
pressed and persecuted Europeans, I wiil tell 
you in our next conversation. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
.. Why is grass like a mouse? 
Why do white sheep furnish more wool than black 
ones? 


Why are Richmond and Clapham, in England, like 
he letters P. and R. % 


Why is a Jew in a fever like a diamond ring ? 


ANSWER TO LOGOGRIPH. 
Manuscripts. 


